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CHESTER PIKE. 





The subject of this sketch was born 
July 30, 1829, in the town of Cornish, 
N.H. Mr. Pike may be said to be 
possessed of prescriptive rights in the 
township of his nativity and residence, 
for, planted of others, it was by blood 
of his blood nurtured into permanence 
and prosperity. 

As the traits of the parent re-appear in 
the qualities of the child, so the annals 
of the stock from whence he sprang min- 
gle inseparably with the chronicles of this 
many-hilled town by the Connecticut. 
His great-grandfather and great-grand- 
mother Chase were the first white per- 
sons to settle in Cornish, and in every 
mention of early citizens will be found 
the names of Pike, Bryant,.and Chase, 
whose blood blends with his. The 
friendship arising from nearness of res- 
idence and a common industry, which 
from the first had bound these families 
together, was soon strengthened and 
made permanent by the stronger tie of 
intermarriage. 

In 1827 Eben Pike, who was the 
eldest son of Ebenezer and Mary 
Marcy Pike, of Cornish, was united in 
marriage with the daughter of Captain 
Sylvanus Bryant and Sarah Chase Bry- 
ant, of the same place. This lady, on 
her mother’s side, was a cousin to the 
statesman, Salmon P. Chase, who for 
many years represented Ohio in the 
senate of the United States, and at the 


time of his death, as chief-justice of 
the supreme court, wore, with undi- 
minished honor and dignity, the mantle 
of the great Marshall. 

The earliest fruit of this union was 
Chester Pike, whose life we are now 
tracing. A later son, John B. Pike,a 
mail-route agent between Boston and 
St. Albans, an efficient officer and cour- 
teous gentleman, is now a resident of 
Lebanon, in this state. The oldest son 
still resides in his native town, and not 
far from the spot where his grandpar- 
ents first settled, in the broad, pictur- 
esque valley of the Connecticut, hard 
by the village of Windsor, and under 
the shadows of Ascutney. To one so 
located, the relics of the past are objects 
of enduring interest. The very hills and 
valleys must awaken memories of the 
olden time and kindle associations of 
the ancestral home, which will perpet- 
uate the virtues and the aspirations of 
the dead. He can but experience 
something of the feeling of the de- 
scendants of the old families of Eng- 
land, who live upon their ancient 
estates, and saunter in the halls of old 
castles, or under the shadows of gnarled 
trees that were planted centuries ago 
by the founders of their line, whose 
ashes long since mingled with, and be- 
came a part of, their inalienable home- 
steads. The remembrance of the brave 
fathers and fair mothers who lived in the 
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heroic past is their richest inheritance. 
In his earlier years, obedient to the 
custom of the fathers, Mr. Pike attend- 
ed the district school. This institu- 
tion, original to New England, dis- 
charges a function in the training of 
the young which, to our mind, some 
of the methods and more ambitious 
inventions of modern educators fail 
to fulfill. In the district school, if 
properly taught, are secured habits of 
faithfulness and diligence, and a per- 
manent knowledge of elementary 
branches, which are of daily practical 
use in the life of the people. ‘There, 
too, the silly conceits and factitious 
distinctions of society are broken 
down, as children see that success is 
achieved by brains, not money ; by in- 
dustry, not social standing. In this 
sometimes rough but general _inter- 
course of youth, democratic ways and 
independence of thought are acquired, 
and the seeds of a true manhood and 
womanhood are planted. Our system 
of public schools is in harmony with 
the organism of the state, and in them 
our children imbibe a spirit of obe- 


dience to wholesome, legitimate au- 
thority, and so become conservative of 
public discipline and order. Men learn 


to rule by learning to obey. It was 
here that Mr. Pike laid the foundations 
of character. 

Later, he was for a time a scholar in 
the academy at Hartland, Vt. After a 
season of study there, he matriculated in 
that long-time famous and still existing 
center of pro-collegiate education, 
Kimball Union Academy, at Meriden, 
N. H. The principal, at that time, 
was the Rev. Cyrus Richards, and un- 
der his guidance several terms were 
passed in the acquisition of the more 
abstruse learning of the books. But 
the months drift by, and at the age of 
fifteen Mr. Pike graduates from the 
schools and passes on to the sterner 
duties of manhood and of life. The 
winter months of the six ensuing 
years are filled with the active work of 
the pedagogue, and the summer sea- 
sons in constant, laborious work upon 
the home farm. 
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During this period he was ripening 
the lessons of his pupilage, and matur- 
ing plans for the future. At the age 
of twenty-one Mr. Pike, though he 
still spent his winters for some years in 
teaching, became a trader in cattle and 
a merchant in the products of the soil. 
By his enterprise in this, his chosen 
vocation, he reached the position of a 
foremost man of a notable class among 
the farmers of New England. Familiar 
from youth with the harvest capabilities 
of the rich levels and the sun-warmed 
hills of Sullivan county, and gifted with 
a quick sense to perceive the wants of 
modern markets, he has, by unusual 
energy and sagacity, fitted means to 
ends, and, with a Midas-touch, turned 
his agrarian resources into gold. His 
success teaches the lesson that the 
New England farm has no less poten- 
tial wealth at present than in times 
past, if skill but holds the handles of 
the plow. Let the modern farmer 
cling to the old homestead and the 
paternal acres, and take counsel with 
the progressive science of soil-enrich- 
ment; let him employ the same skill 
in the cultivation of his farm and the 
management of his stock ; let him use 
the same enterprise in utilizing markets, 
and the same economy in the disposi- 
tion of his funds, which are necessary 
in other employments, and his suc- 
cess is sure. 

We would here quote from a leading 
paper of the state a few lines pertinent 
to our narrative : 

“Capt. Chester Pike, of Cornish, 
has one of the largest, if not the larg- 
est farm in the state. It contains 
about one thousand acres of land, di- 
vided into wood, mowing, tillage, and 
pasture land ; forty acres in corn, and 
seventy acres in wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
and potatoes. Last season he raised 
six thousand eight hundred baskets of 
corn. He has one hundred and thirty 
head of cattle, three hundred sheep, 
thirty-seven horses, and forty hogs, 
and raises hay enough to keep his 
stock through the season, or about 
three hundred tons. Capt. Pike’s farm 
lies in the town of Cornish, on the 
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east bank of the Connecticut river, im- 
mediately opposite the farm of the 
Hon. William M. Evarts, late secretary 
of state, situated in Windsor, Vt., which 
is of about equal dimensions, and, in 
fact, the largest farm in Vermont. Mr. 
Evarts raises about the same amount 
of stock, hay, and produce as Captain 
Pike. On both of these farms may be 
found all the modern appliances, such 
as mowing and reaping machines, seed- 
ers for sowing grain, two-horse cultiva- 
tors for hoeing corn, most of the work 
being done by machinery, the same as 
upon the largest farms of the West.” 
Any man might be proud of such a 
record, but it is only a part of the truth. 
In a single season, Mr. Pike often 
buys, for re-sale, from seventy-five to 
one hundred and twenty-five tons of 
poultry, and between two and three 
hundred thousand pounds of wool. 
Beside the above, he has for many 
years purchased annually, for the Bos- 
ton market, in the interest of the firm 
of Lamson, Dudley & Pike, of which 
he is a member, great numbers of cat- 
During the last thirty 


tle and sheep. 
years Mr. Pike has found an outlet for 
that restless energy and enterprise, 
which these pursuits and the occupa- 
tion of farming and stock-growing can 
not exhaust, in an extensive lumber bus- 


iness. All this, it should be borne in 
mind, is in addition to the extensive 
cultivation and stock-growing on his 
own farm. 

Notwithstanding the variety and ex- 
tent of his purely business transactions, 
Mr. Pike has also found leisure to fill 
with efficiency many stations in the 
public service. At one period of his 
career, during several successive years, 
he was selectman of Cornish. This 
led the way to other offices. He who 
had discharged with faithfulness and 
skill the responsibilities in the town, 
was deemed worthy to be honored 
with higher duties, and Mr. Pike found 
himself, in 1859, 1860, and 1861, the 
incumbent of the office of county 
commissioner for Sullivan county. At 
the end of his third term, his fellow- 
townsmen withdrew him from the com- 
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missionship, which he had ably filled, 
and made him their representative to 
the general court for 1862, and again 
for 1863. He made an intelligent and 
active legislator, and soon became fa- 
miliar with the business of the house. 
The estimate which was put upon his 
services and standing in the house is 
seen in the fact that in his first year 
he served on the committee on manu- 
factures, and, in his second year, was 
made chairman of the committee on 
banks, which, at the time, was one of 
the most difficult and responsible po- 
sitions in the house. If Mr. Pike did 
not often attempt to influence legisla- 
tion by debate, he had what Wirt at- 
tributes to Jefferson, “the out-of-door 
talent of chamber consultation,” and 
used it with good effect. The years 
1862 and 1863 were two of the most 
anxious and trying years of the civil 
war, and perplexing propositions were 
brought before the legislature for solu- 
tion. There were sharp antagonisms 
and earnest debates among the strong 
men of those sessions; questions of 
jurisdiction and policy touching the 
national defense and the rights of 
states, new to legislation and embit- 
tered by party rancor, became the sub- 
jects of action ; the frequent calls for 
men and money to meet the demand 
which the prolonged and sanguinary 
conflict made upon the state, gave to 
the legislation of the period unprec- 
edented interest and importance. 
Through it all, no man was more active, 
more true, or more patriotic than Capt. 
Pike. 

In 1863, the subject of our sketch 
was appointed provost-marshal of the 
third New Hampshire district, and 
during that and the two succeeding 
years, when the war-cloud hung heavy 
and dark on the southern horizon, he 
discharged the duties of this delicate 
and difficult office with unusual ability, 
and received from Mr. Frye, the pro- 
vost-marshal-general, the highest pos- 
sible commendation for the integrity 
and success with which he adminis- 
tered the affairs of his department of 
the public service. Associated with 
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him in this branch of the military or- 
ganization were some of the foremost 
men of the state: Hon. Francis A. 
Faulkner, an able lawyer of Keene, 
was commissioner, and Dixi Crosby, 
the distinguished head of the Dart- 
mouth Medical College, was surgeon 
of the board of enrollment; Senator 
H. W. Blair, Hon. Ossian Ray, and 
Col. Nelson Converse, of Marlbor- 
ough, were the deputy-marshals, and 
Judge W. H.H. Allen, of Newport, 
C. C. Kimball, Esq., of Charlestown, 
and Henry C. Henderson, Esq., of 
Keene, were clerks of the board. To 
have conducted the office in a way to 
secure the respect and co-operation of 
such a body of men is in itself a dis- 
tinguished honor. 

In 1866 Mr. Pike received the nom- 
ination for councillor of the fourth 
councillor district, but declined, and 
was subsequently appointed United 
States collector of internal revenue. 
His administration of the duties of 
this position was deservedly popular 
with the department at Washington, 
and with the people at home, and he 
remained in it till the districts of the 
state were consolidated. In 1876 he 
was delegate from Cornish in the con- 
stitutional convention, receiving every 
vote cast by his fellow-townsmen. 

In addition to these public offices, 
Mr. Pike has been a director in the 
Claremont National Bank for fifteen 
years, and an active member and officer 
of the Sullivan County, the Connecti- 
cut River, the New Hampshire State, 
and the New England agricultural so- 
cieties. To have earned and to have 
enjoyed the popular favor in a republic, 
and in so many and varied places of 
honorable trust, is to have passed the 
crucial test of fitness for public life. 

Few men of positive character and 
recognized ability, if in exalted posi- 
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tions, are so fortunate, in this age, as 
to escape criticism ; but it will be ac- 
knowledged that in all the state and 
national trusts held by the subject of 
our sketch, he has so borne himself as 
to win the approval of the authorities, 
the good will of the people, and the 
respect of his friends. 

In 1862 Mr. Pike was united in 
marriage to Amanda M. Fay, the 
daughter of Hon. Levi Chamberlain 
Fay, of Windsor, Vt.,a lady of attract- 
ive manners and varied accomplish- 
ments. Mrs. Pike has been a most 
loyal wife in all the relations of life, 
and the beloved mother of four chil- 
dren,—three sons and a daughter,—of 
whom but one survives, Chester Fay 
Pike, a lad of twelve years. 

In the above narrative we have done 
but little more than to set down in 
order the events in the life of a quiet 
citizen of one of the country towns of 
our state ; but, when we consider how 
much this gentleman has accomplished, 
and that he is only now at the meridian 
of life, we realize that his is no ordi- 
nary career, and that New England 
does not furnish a long catalogue of 
men who have so well illustrated the 
genius of our institutions, and the pos- 
sibilities of a sagacious mind that has 
a fixed purpose to succeed in the race 
of life. The man who does difficult 
work and wins the love of friends, de- 
serves to be honored of all. In all the 
relations of public and private life, Mr. 
Pike, 


** By nature honest, by experience wise, 
Healthy by temperance and exercise,” 


has acted well his part, and so honored 
his state, and made a name which his 
descendants will cherish in the years 
to come.—From “ Successful New 
Hampshire Men.” 
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KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY. 


Among the institutions of learning 
in our state this academy holds an 
important place. Its original design 
was the preparation of young men for 
the Christian ministry. Existing insti- 
tutions at the time did not furnish a 
supply. Young men had come into 
the state from England, who had been 
prepared for the ministry on a shorter 
course of study than had been cus- 
tomary in this country. The estab- 
lishment of an institution for such a 
purpose had awakened much interest, 
but it did not meet the approval of the 
leading ministers of New England. A 
goodly number of them came together 
at Windsor, Vt., and gave shape to the 
present institution (as preparatory toa 
literary and theological course for the 
ministry and for general education). 
The liberal donation of Hon. Daniel 
Kimball, of forty thousand dollars, for 
such a purpose, determined the loca- 
tion of the school at Meriden, the 
place of his residence. 

The charter of the school sets forth 
its object in the following lan- 
guage: “To assist in the education of 
poor and pious young men for the 
gospel ministry, and such others as 
may be admitted by the trustees.” 
Buildings were erected and the school 
was opened January 10, 1815. On the 
previous day public services were at- 
tended, and a dedication sermon was 
delivered by Rev. Z. S. Moore, pro- 
fessor in Dartmouth College, and after- 
ward president of Amherst College. 

Rev. Otis Hutchins was appointed 
the first principal, “a man of undoubt- 
ed ability, and of superior scholar- 
ship.” Such was the testimony of Dr. 
Richards, a successor in his office in 
after years. 

A class of young men, from 18 to 24 
years of age, moved, as it was hoped, 
by the Holy Spirit, and approved and 
encouraged by the pastors and churches 
with whom they were connected, were 





gathered into theschool. Someof them 
had in view a limited course of prepa- 
ration for the ministry ; but the most 
of them, yielding to the wisdom 
of age and experience, set themselves 
to a preparation forcollege. At first they 
made slow progress in their grammars. 
Some few of them became discouraged 
and returned to other vocations. 
Others of them pushed on with all the 
energy which they could command. 
The walls of the building, where most 
of them roomed, witnessed the con- 
ning of Greek verbs at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. The founder of the seminary 
was then living, and had his eye upon 
each student. A deep religious feeling 
pervaded the school, and was felt in 
the surrounding community. 

The better to give the result of the 
efforts to increase the number of Chris- 
tian ministers, we propose to give such 
facts as we could obtain in the history 
of the thirty young men who there com- 
menced their course, sixty-five or six- 
ty-seven years ago, under the first prin- 
cipal of the school. ‘They all had been 
making arrangements for future life. 
Some of them had been engaged in 
successful business. They abandoned 
all, and gave themselves to eight or 
ten years of careful study. Most 
of them had but limited means of 
support. The aid which they received 
from the funds of the institution were 
insufficient to meet their wants. The 
closest economy was required of them. 
Many of them were materially aided 
in clothing, and in other ways, by be- 
nevolent persons. They aided them- 
selves by teaching, and in many cases 
were blessed by strong religious influ- 
ences in their schools. Such were the 
facts in relation to them in common. 
Such as could be obtained in relation 
to them as individuals will now be 
given. 

Weston Beta Apams, from Meriden, 
was the first to enter college from this 
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school. Heentered Dartmouth Col- 
lege in advance, and graduated in 
1813. 

He spent one year at the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Andover ; taught for 
a time in Andover; was appointed 
tutor in Dartmouth College in 1820; 
taught in Bennington, Vt., and in the 
state of Maine. In 1832 he became 
the pastor of the church in Auburn, 
Me., where he remained for six years, 
and was pastor at Danville until he 
died in 1841. He was an accurate 
scholar, and a minister of great worth. 
He labored for years under a lung 
complaint, the family disease, of which 
he died. 

BERIAH GREEN, from Preston, Conn., 
entered the school in 1815 ; graduat- 
ed at Middlebury College in 1819. 
After teaching four years in different 
places, and spending one year at An- 
dover, he was settled in the ministry 
in Brandon, Vt., for six years, and 
afterward in Kennebunk, Me. For 
three years he was professor of sacred 
literature in Western Reserve College, 
and afterward president of the Oneida 
Literary and Theological Institute. 
He aided in the formation of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society in Phil- 
adelphia in 1833. He was the act- 
ing pastor in Whitesborough, N. Y., 
for a time, and resided there until he 
died in 1874. A rapid scholar, and a 
man of vigorous mind, but wanting, it 
was thought, in the controlling influ- 
ences of the gospel. 

JOHN SEsSIONS, a native of Putney, 
Vt., but a resident in early life in 

, Vt. He entered the school 
in 1815; graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1822; and studied theology at 
Princeton, N. J. He was settled in 
Adams, N. Y., in 1825. After six 
years he preached awhile in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Brownsville, Evans’s Mills, where, 
in a revival, two hundred were added 
to the church. In 1835 he was in- 
stalled at Norwich, N. Y., where, in 
seven years, some were added to the 
church at every communion season, 
and more were received than in forty 
years previous. 
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In 1848 he was elected professor of 
English literature and logic in the in- 
stitute at Albany. After seven years 
a failure of health led him to seek a 
foreign voyage. He visited the Sand- 
wich Islands, where his daughter had 
become the wife of a missionary. 
There he preached abundantly to the 
natives, and has left this testimony : 
“Every where I found evidences of 
true christianity.” Family worship, the 
study of the Bible, the observance of 
the Sabbath, and attendance on pub- 
lic worship were very general. After a 
time, becoming nearly blind, he took 
up his abode, for a number of years, 
with his son, in Oakland, California ; 
but for the benefit of his health he re- 
turned again to the Sandwich Islands, 
which was the last we have heard of 
him. The degree of D. D. was con- 
ferred upon him in early life by Union 
College. 

Jacos Goss, from Henniker, entered 
the school in 1815, and Dartmouth 
College,in advance, in 1817 ; graduat- 


ed at Andover in 1823 ; ordained pas- 
tor of the church in Topsham, Me. ; 
at Woolwich in 1835; at Sanford in 
1843 ; at Wells in 1851 ; in Randolph, 


Vt., in 1856. In 1858 he yielded to 
the lung disease which had been prey- 
ing upon him, and took up his abode in 
Concord, N. H., made _ provision for 
his family, and died in 1860. He was 
a man thoroughly devoted to his work, 
had been greatly blessed in it, and was 
known as one of the best pastors in 
the state. 

CHRISTOPHER MARSH, from Campton, 
entered the school in February, 1816 ; 
at Dartmouth College, in advance, in 
1817; graduated in 1820. His pro- 
fessional studies were with Rev. Mr. 
Rand, of Gorham, Me. ; ordained pas- 
tor of the church in Sanford, Me., in 
1823 ; in Biddeford in 1828; in West 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1837 ; agent of the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society 
in 1851 ; pastor again at Sanford, Me., 
in 1857, until he died in 1859. 

SAMUEL Srone, from Barre, Vt., was 
connected with the school in 1816; in 
1818 he entered the seminary at Bangor, 














Me. ; in 1820 was ordained pastor of 
the church in Cumberland, Me. ; in 1821 
at Warren ; in 1829, at York ; in 1838, 
became a farmer in Falmouth, where 
he died in 1874. 

Amos Foster, from Hanover, en- 
tered the school in 1815 ; Dartmouth 
College in 1818 ; graduated in 1822; 
studied theology with a class under 
the instruction of Dr. Tyler, president 
of Dartmouth College, and Professors 
Shurtleff and Haddock ; ordained pas- 
tor of the church in Canaan in 1825 ; 
at Putney, Vt., in 1833; in Ludlow, 
Vt., in 1853; in Acworth, N. H., in 
1857; at Putney again in 1866. In 
1872 he retired from the ministry, and 
still lives in the place. Few men have 
enjoyed the esteem and confidence 
of the people more than he. 

JonaTHAN S. GREEN, from Leba- 
non, Vt., entered the school in 1816 ; 
at the seminary at Andover in 1827; 
ordained as a missionary to the Sand- 
wich Islands at the close of the year, 
where he labored until he died, in 
1878. 


EBENEZER P.att, from Bethel, Ct., 
came on foot to the school in 1815; 
entered at Middlebury College in 
1816 ; studied theology with Rev. Mr. 
Andrews, of Danbury, Conn. ; ordain- 
ed pastor of the church in Darien, N. 
Y., in 1825; at Babylon in 1834; at 
Miller’s Place in 1838; at Northport 
in 1844; a teacher in Brooklyn in 
1850; pastor at Darien in 1863, till he 
died ; a man every where useful in the 
service of his Lord. 

Aaron Foster, of Hillsborough, from 
the business of teaching, entered the 
school in the fall of 1815, at the age 
of 23. 

He graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1822, and at Andover in 1825. In 
an exercise in the seminary he deliv- 
ered an address on the importance of 
a stated ministry in destitute places, 
which, it was believed, grew out of his 
own experience. While teaching in 
such a place, he was awakened, with 
many others, to seek his spiritual life. 
The minds of the professors and of the 
students were deeply stirred. This 
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address was in the chain of events 
which led to the formation of the 
American Home Missionary Society. 
(See the Home Missionary for No- 
vember, 1860.) On leaving the sem- 
inary, he, with others, was immediately 
ordained as a missionary at the old 
South church in Boston. He went to 
the South in the employ of the Charles- 
ton Missionary Society. After the 
labor of three years he became the 
pastor of the church in Pendleton, 
S. C. Here he became extensively 
useful, and enjoyed the confidence 
and support of the Hon. John C. Cal- 
houn. But he could not make his 
home in the country of the slave, and 
came to Fort Covington, N.Y. Under 
his labors here many were awakened, 
and commenced the Christian life. 
After a time his health failed and he 
preached without writing, and sought 
an effectual remedy in hard work upon 
the farm. His health was materially 
benefited, as also were his pecuniary 
interests. 

From 1845 to 1850 he preached at 
the Robinson church in Plymouth, 
Mass. In 1850 he was installed at 
East Charlemont, where he had a min- 
istry of twenty years. 

Mr. Foster ever had a small salary, 
yet he carefully educated his family of 
daughters, maintained an independ- 
ent home, and practiced a large hos- 
pitality. 

His companion was Dorothy Leavet, 
daughter of Dr. Leavet, of Cornish, 
and sister of the late Dr. Leavet, a 
minister of Providence, R. I. 

In 1851 Mr. Foster was appointed 
delegate to the World’s Peace Conven- 
tion, in London, when he visited many 
portions of that and some other coun- 
tries. 

He numbered among his friends and 
correspondents many distinguished 
men both at home and abroad. 

At the age of 72 he wrote of him- 
self, “I write and deliver my sermons 
with all the satisfaction and success I 
ever did, but I am becoming less ac- 
tive.” He died suddenly, in 1870, 
aged 76. 
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IrHAMAR Pitsspury, from Canaan, 
entered the school in 1815, at the age 
of 22. He was in the army in the 
war of 1812. A young man of 18, 
from a Christian family, in all the cor- 
ruptions of camp life, on the borders 
of Canada, he became a Christian man. 
He came to school wearing the same 
knapsack which he had carried in the 
army. 

He was aroused to attend to his 
immortal interests by the following in- 
cident: He was one day in an open 
field, he and a companion, seated upon 
their knapsacks eating their dinner. 
For some cause Pilsbury removed 
from his knapsack and sat upon the 
ground. At that instant a cannon 
ball passed over his head and took off 
the head of his companion. 

In the school he studied and prayed 
and made rapid advancement in his 
studies. His heart was much upon 
his Redeemer’s kingdom, and he made 
himself useful every where. His funds 
were low and he lived cheaply, aiding 
himself by his own efforts. Being a 
good penman he taught writing to his 
associates, and in his winter vacation 
he taught school, in which he was 
greatly blessed. One young man, who 
attended his school, with many others, 
was afterward known as a Christian. 
One was governor of this state. 

Mr. Pilsbury entered Yale College 
and graduated in 1822; studied the- 
ology with Rev. Gardner Spring and 
E. W. Baldwin, of New York city. 

Mr. Pilsbury commenced his labors 
as city missionary in Boston, and in- 
stituted that system which has since 
prevailed. 

In 1835 he became pastor of the 
church in Smithtown, on Long Island. 
Here he was made the instrument of 
a great advance in the life and useful- 
ness of the church, and, also, of the 
temperance cause. 

In 1835 he was a commissioner to 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church at Pittsburg. From this 
place he extended his journey, and 
made himself acquainted with the mor- 
al condition of the western states. Soon 
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after his return a company of Christian 
people was formed with a view of em- 
igrating to the West. Mr. Pilsbury 
was chosen to go before them, purchase 
the land and make the necessary ar- 
rangements for their removal. Such 
a colony was soon settled in Andover 
and Wethersfield, Ill. He labored for 
a time for their spiritual good, preach- 
ing in private houses, school houses, 
or wherever the people could get to- 
gether. At length he became pastor 
of the church in Andover for ten 
years. 

He was dismissed and settled again 
in Princeton, from which place he was 
called to the presidency of the college 
then recently established at Macomb- 
er. Here he labored in teaching and 
preaching for six years. But the fail- 
ure of the college opened the way for 
Mr. Pilsbury to accept an invitation 
to return to his former people at An- 
dover. With them were his last labors, 
and with them was he willing to die, 
as he did in 1862, aged 68. 

Mr. Pilsbury was a man of an ac- 
tive mind,of great vigor of constitution ; 
able and willing to labor and endure 
self-denial and hardship in the cause 
of his Lord. He was eminently fitted 
for the work which was assigned him 
in a new country, and his influence 
will long be felt. 

Such efforts and sacrifices could not 
be expected to extend to old age. Of 
this he was doubtless aware, but it did 
not deter him from any service by 
which he might hasten the advance of 
the Gospel over the West. 

SAMUEL REED Hatt, from Croydon, 
was a young man of an active and 
vigorous mind. Such minds will usu- 
ally be felt in the community. They 
can not well be hid. 

Mr. Hall entered the school at Mer- 
iden in 1815, and pursued study, 


as he had the means, from time to 
time for four or five years, teaching 
much of the time. 

He commenced the study of the- 
ology with Rev. Walter Chapin, of 
Woodstock, Vt., and afterward under 
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the care of Rev. Wm. Eaton, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

He was ordained pastor of the 
church in Concord, Vt.,in 1823. In 
visiting the schools of the town he be- 
came convinced that more could be 
accomplished for their good by teach- 
ing the teachers, than in any other way. 
He made arrangements with his people 
to establish a school for elevating the 
character of the teachers, and in this 
way advancing the interests of schools. 
Such an institution was established in 
that retired part of the country in 1823. 
It was soon known and patronized. It 
is said to have been the first school in 
the land where the black-board was 
introduced. 

In this school Mr. Hall gave a 
course of lectures, which were pub- 
lished in 1829. They drew attention 
to him as a teacher, and to his work— 
the importance of providing qualified 
instructors for schools. The Hon. 
Henry Barnard said of this school, 
“ Here, in an obscure corner of New 
England, under the hand of one who 
was, to a remarkable degree, self- 
taught, self-prompted, and alone in 
planning it, was an institution with all 
the characteristics of a normal school, 
eighteen years before the establish- 
ment of any other institution of the 
kind in the country. Said Mr. Quint, 
in his history of normal schools, “ what 
the state failed to do was done by one 
whom we are proud to reckon a pastor 
of a Congregational church.” 

In 1830 Mr. Hall was called to the 
instruction of teachers in connection 
with Phillips Academy, in Andover, 
Mass., where he successfully conducted 
his work for seven or eight years. The 
influence of his instruction was ex- 
tensively felt, and commended itself to 
the good sense of the people. Buta 
regard for his health made it neces- 
sary for Mr. Hall to leave the cold 
winds of Andover. 

In 1836 he commenced work in 
Plymouth, N. H., where he taught 
three years. But his mind had been 
early drawn to the ministry, and upon 
this work he again entered in Crafts- 
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bury, Vt.,in 1839. In this field he 
was permitted to labor thirteen years. 
The larger portion of the time he 
was acting principal of an academy in 
connection with his work in the minis- 
try. In this time he received to the 
church one hundred members. From 
this place he removed to Brownington 
and labored on a salary of $400 a year 
for twelve years, and gathered into the 
church sixty members. Here he died 
in 1877, aged 81. 

Mr. Hall had great persistency and 
enthusiasm in whatever he engaged— 
breadth of generalization and ability 
to labor. These were the characteris- 
tics of the man. 

He was the author of nine distinct 
publications, beside numerous contri- 
butions to the Journal of Education 
and to other periodicals. 

He received from Dartmouth Col- 
lege the degree of A. M., and from the 
University of Vermont the degree of 
LL. D. 

GEORGE FREEMAN, from Hanover, 
was at Meriden in 1816; graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1822; stud- 
ied theology with the class under the 
president and professors of the college. 

He was ordained as a home mis- 
sionary in 1825; became the pastor 
of the church in Pulaski, N. Y., in 
1828. 

In the course of his life he was 
much engaged in teaching. 

His last pastoral charge was in Par- 
ma, N. Y. 

It may be said of him that he was 
a faithful and devoted servant of his 
Lord—useful every where and at all 
times. 

SeTH FaRNSworTH, from North 
Charlestown, a shoe-maker by trade, 
entered the school in 1817. Diligent 
and earnest in his studies, he entered 
the college in 1818; graduated in 
1822. and studied theology with the 
class under the officers of the college, 
and was settled in the ministry in Ray- 
mond in 1824. 

In this ministry he surpassed all the 
expectations of his teachers, and was 
one of the useful and acceptable min- 
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isters of his time. After a ministry of 
ten years at Raymond he became the 
pastor of the church in Hillsborough, 
where, in a little more than one year, 
in a time of special religious interest, 
and with extraordinary aspirations, he 
died, and was greatly lamented. 

Cyrus Strong, from Marlborough, 
commenced his course of preparation 
in 1817; graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1822, and at Andover in 
1825. 

From the commencement of his 
studies he had a missionary life in 
view. He went forth to India in the 
service of the A. B. C. F.M. On 
leaving the seminary, with Miss Atossa 
Frost as his companion, who had stud- 
ied at the same school with him in his 
preparatory studies, and with the same 
object in view, he left this country in 
1826 and spent thirteen years at Bom- 
bay, in India, after which he returned 
and made himself useful in laboring 
for many feeble churches. 

In 1850 he became the editor of the 
Mother's Assistant and Happy Home 
for twelve years. He died in 1867. 

Amasa CONVERSE, from Lyme, fitted 
in part at Meriden, and entered at 
Dartmouth College in 1818 ; graduat- 
ed in 1822, and entered the theologi- 
cal seminary at Princeton in 1823; 
ordained at Nottaway, Va.,in 1825 ; 
editor of Southern Religious Telegraph, 
at Richmond, in 1827; Literary and 
Evangelical Magazine, at Philadelphia, 
in 1839, and of the Christian Observer 
at Louisville, Ky., from 1869 to the 
time of his death, in 1872, at the age 
of 77. 

His old age was green and vigorous 
and abundantly filled with labor for 
the good of the church. The number 
of the paper which contained the notice 
of his death contained several articles 
from his pen. 

During a sickness of four days he 
sank calmly and peacefully—so peace- 
fully that it seemed like a child drop- 
ping into a sweet slumber. 

It is recorded of him, that “ His 
family will never forget the hour spent 
with him in his room every morning 
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after breakfast, when, with the Lord 
whom he loved, trusted and served, 
he interceded for his family, his church 
and his country. 

Dr. Converse was a man of wide 
influence in the Presbyterian church, 
and of great excellence of character. 
The degree of D. D. was conferred 
upon him in 1846. 

Or-anpo G. THATCHER, from Keene, 
entered the school in 1817 ; graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1823; stud- 
ied theology with the class under the 
instruction of the officers of college ; 
was ordained pastor of the church in 
Colebrook, in 1825; at Bradford in 
1829, where he continued until he died 
in 1837. 

An early death was his; twelve 
years was all which was allowed him 
to labor for the spiritual and eternal 
welfare of the people to whom he was 
called to minister. These were honest, 
earnest labors, and will be remembered 
when the scenes of this life are review- 
ed. He was regarded as an able and 
faithful preacher. 

SamueEL G. TENNEY, from Rowley, 
Mass., impelled by a desire for the 
work of the ministry, closed his busi- 
ness and began his preparation in 
the Latin grammar at the age of 24. 
He entered the school in 1817 ; grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1823 ; 
studied theology with Rev. Walter 
Chapin ; ordained pastor of the church 
in Lyndon, Vt., in 1825 ; Bakersfield, 
Vt., in 1831 ; Waitsfield, Vt., in 1835 ; 
Hillsborough Center in 1838 ; Wards- 
borough, Vt., in 1844; Alstead in 
1850 ; Springfield, Vt., in 1857, without 
charge, where he died in 1874. 

In the last years of his life he lost 
his voice. He was aman of discre- 
tion, Christian example and zeal. For 
such a man to spend from four to 
seven years with six different churches 
is no important matter. He will leave 


an influence, upon the young especial- 
ly, which will be lasting. 
day will reveal the results. 

JoserH UNDERWOOD, from Bradford, 
Vt., commenced study at Meriden in 
1817; entered the Theological Semi- 
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nary at Bangor, Me., in 1824 ; ordained 
pastor of the church in New Sharon, Me., 
in 1826 ; in Industry in 1827 ; in North 
Augusta in 1832; Williamsburg, Me., 
1833 ; at Sebec in 1835 ; Home Mis- 
sionary in 1837; pastor of the church 
in New Sharon in 1839; at Millport, 
N. Y., in 1843; at Hardwick, Vt., in 
1844 ; acting pastor at Burke in 1858 ; 
and Barnet, Vt., in 1860 to 1866 ; with- 
out charge in Hardwick, Vt., until he 
died in 1876. Under Mr. Underwood's 
labors remarkable temperance reforms 
occurred, followed by revivals of relig- 
ion. He preached in many places, 
and often with great results. Few 
men have labored more, and have been 
more useful. He was for several years 
in the legislature of Vermont. 

JosepH R. Fiewp, from Northfield, 
Mass., entered the school in 1817; 
entered at Dartmouth in 1818; grad- 
uated in 1822. Mr. Field was a young 
man of much excellence of character, 
and of retiring habits. As a scholar 
he made himself master of every study 
in the college course, but was most 
distinguished in mathematics. He 
suffered from ill health, occasioned 
mainly, as he learned and admitted 
when it was too late, as has been the 
case with many others, by the use of 
tobacco. He commenced the work of 
the ministry, was ordained in 1827, 
preached in Dummerston, Vt., Milton, 
and Norfolk, N. Y., and in his native 
town ; but died in August, 1828. The 
memory of the just is blessed. 

Aaron Harpy, a native of Lemp- 
ster, entered Dartmouth College from 
Meriden in 1818 ; graduated in 1822, 
and at Andover in 1825; a man of 
exemplary christian character and of 
distinguished scholarship. He com- 
menced his labors as teacher in South 
Carolina, and became president of the 
college in Edingsville ; but he died 
early, leaving many friends to lament 
his loss. 

CHARLES WALKER, a native of 
Rindge, entered the school in Meri- 
den in 1817; at Dartmouth College 
in 1819 ; graduated at Andover in 1826 ; 
was ordained pastor of the church in 
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New Ipswich in 1827 ; was an humble, 
conscientious young man. His minis- 
try here was of great importance. It 
was at a time when a merciful God 
was shedding rich blessings upon 
his churches. He labored abundant- 
ly, and during the eight years and a 
half of his pastorate received to his 
church, on an average, more than 
twenty persons each year, making in 
all 173. But in the midst of such 
scenes of interest it is painful to know 
that discord and contention prevailed 
in the church and community, which 
so affected Mr. Walker that he sought 
relief by a removal from his respon- 
sibilities. 

Of him the former Judge Farrar 
gave a high commendation, and said 
that but for his extreme sensitiveness 
he need not have left ; that the people 
generally retained their attachment for 
him. 

James T. McEwen, a native of Hart- 
ford, Conn., but a°merchant in Clare- 
mont, with the ministry in view, at 
23 years of age, left his business and 
entered the school in 1817—a man 
of sound mind and business habits. 

In the course of his studies in the 
academy, college and seminary, his ser- 
vices were called for as a business 
man. He was successful in his studies 
and was a man universally respected. 

He was settled in the ministry 
in Bridport, Vt., in 1827; in Tops- 
field, Mass., in 1830; in Rye, N. H., 
in 1841; in West Brattleboro’, Vt., in 
1846. He was without a pastoral 
charge until he died in 1850—a man 
of great worth, but in the structure of 
his mind, and in the habits of his life, 
not well adapted to the work of the 
ministry. If it be said he mistook his 
profession, we may wait the decision 
of another day. A man of his weight 
of character must have had an influ- 
ence wheresoever he was known. It 
may ultimately appear that his life 
turned to as much account as if he had 
continued his mercantile business and 
become a man of wealth. 

Joun M. Putnam, from Worcester, 
Mass., entered the school in 1815 ; 
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Brown University in 1818; studied 
theology with Rev. Dr. Ide of Med- 
way, Mass. He was settled in Ashby, 
Mass., in 1820; in Epsom in 1827; 
in Dunbarton in 1830, where he la- 
bored 31 years. 

He spent the last years of his life 
with his son in Yarmouth, Me., and 
afterward with his daughter, in Elyria, 
Ohio, where he died in 1871. 

Mr. Putnam was well known as one 
of the able and esteemed ministers of 
the state. He was settled by the 
council which dismissed his predeces- 
sor, Rev. Dr. Harris, the first minister 
of the town. A season of great relig- 
ious interest occurred in the year follow- 
ing his settlement, when fifty persons 
were added to the church. Such sea- 
sons were repeated during his long 
ministry, and the average number of 
admissions to his church was five or 
six each year. 

His published works were two—on 
“English Grammar,” and “ Helps at 
the Mercy Seat.” 

JEREMIAH Srow, from Hillsborough, 
entered the school in 1817; gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1822; 
andat Andover in 1825. Mr. Stow de- 
signed to go forth into the foreign 
field as a missionary. He made his 
arrangements for that service ; but the 
examining physicians decided that his 
prospects of health did not encourage 
such a course. He labored two years 


as a home missionary, and was settled 
as the pastor of the church in Lavo- 
nia, N. Y., in 1828, until he died in 
1832. 
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Mr. Stow was endowed with quali- 
ties suited to make him a useful minis- 
ter. He had treasured up the needful 
knowledge for such a work; but his 
Lord decided that he should not serve 
him among men, but be taken early 
into his service above. 

ABRAHAM Brown, from Hanover, 
was at the school in 1817-1818; 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1823; studied for the ministry, and 
was ordained pastor of the church in 
Hartford, Vt., in 1827; in Oxford, 
Conn., in 1830; and died in 1840—a 
lovely Christian brother, anticipating a 
long life of service. 

JonaTHAN Lravett, from Cornish, 
entered the school in 1816, a Chris- 
tian young man of 16 years of age. 
He entered Amherst College in 1825, 
and was at the seminary in Andover 
two years. He went South and labor- 
ed as a missionary in South Carolina 
and Georgia from 1828 to 1831. In 
Westbrook, Me., Acworth, N. H., Wal- 
tham, Mass., Bedford, Mass., in 1835 ; 
settled as pastor in Providence, R. L., 
in 1840 to 1863; without charge until 
he died in 1877. He received the de- 
gree of D. D. in 1853. 

Dr. Leavett was of commanding 
person, of an enlarged and compre- 
hensive mind. He often preached 
with great power, and was a devoted 
godly man from his youth. A soften- 
ing of the brain unfitted him for his 
work, and brought him to his end. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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MY VACATION. 


BY 


I was tired, body and mind. All 
night long I toiled at the cooking-stove 
or over the mending-basket, and every 
nerve felt as though it had been rasped. 
In consequence I grew pale, heavy- 
eyed and spiritless. The good old 
family physician shook his head grave- 
ly and said : 

“ You don’t need any medicine, but 
you do need, and must have a vaca- 
tion ; and that you can ’t have without 
entire change of scene. You must go 
away from home.” 

“But, doctor, how can I? 
will take my place ?” 

Laying his hand kindly on my head, 
he said slowly : 

“Some one will have to take your 
place when the coffin-lid shuts you 
from sight.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“Do? why, inflict a visit on sorhe of 
the many who have visited you.” 

“No,” said my husband ; “if she 
needs rest, that is n’t the way to get it. 
Let her think of some place she would 
like to visit, and board somewhere in 
that place, until she is rested and 
well.” 

“Most wisely said; now Mrs. An- 
drews when shall it be, and can I 
assist you in any way?” 

“T think,” I replied, “I would like 
best of all to go to Purgatory.” 

The doctor looked slightly shocked, 
and said something about not caring to 
assist me much in that direction ; but 
my husband laughed, and said : 

“Let her go, doctor; it’s a good 
place. I know, because I have been 
there.” 

So I packed a valise, and Maud 
and I put on our blue flannel suits, and 
started for Purgatory. 

Up over the Nashua & Wilton road 
to Milford; from Milford to: Mont 
Vernon in the stage. The ride from 


Who 
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Milford to Mont Vernon is a continual 
ascent of four miles, and on the sum- 
mit of a high hill, from which, on a 
clear day, the ocean is plainly seen— 
the little village sits perched like a huge 
bird ready to fly at a moment’s warn- 
ing. Our room was ready for us at 
the hotel, and, after resting and doing 
full justice to the fine dinner, we ram- 
bled out’ for sight-seeing. A few 
moments’ walk brought us to the last 
house in the village ; and perched on 
a huge bowlder we looked off to the 
mountains stretching up against the 
blue. From our feet a velvety green 
slope, studded with golden dandelions, 
stretched down, down to a meadow, 
with houses which looked like bird- 
houses ; and where a river glides like 
a thread of silver spun from some fairy 
spinner’s distaff. Then a fringe of 
dark green pines, then an orchard, 
white with bloom ; then hop-fields on 
the hillsides ; higher still the village of 
Milford, looking like a collection of 
baby-houses nestling on a terrace cut 
in the mountain side ; higher still, the 
grand, eternal hills, their summits tip- 
ped with fleecy cloudlets. The roadside 
was bordered with fragrant sugar bush, 
and saucy blue violets peeped at us at 
every step ; while the air—oh, I can’t 
describe that. It is full of vigor, and 
must be inhaled to be appreciated. 

How we slept that night ! “Mother,” 
said Maude, “I feel this morning as 
though I had never been tired in my 
life.” 

Next morning we hired a trusty 
horse, and over roads bordered with 
all kinds of trees and shrubs, through 
an atmosphere full of the subtle fra- 
grance of spring, we drove slowly to 
Purgatory. We have always been 
taught that the road to Purgatory is 
easy, but it isn’t. We tied our horse 
at the top of the hill which leads 
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thither, and walked down nearly a 
mile. Close to the brow we climbed 
the wall, and under spreading chestnut 
trees we followed the path through 
dead leaves and over emerald moss, 
until we reached the “upper fall,” where 
Purgatory begins. The brook above 
the fall is about three feet wide, running 
over a bed of almost solid rock. 
Where the fall commences the rock 
rises about two feet from the water, 
then through a gorge, but little over 
a foot in width, in the solid rock, the 
water plunges foaming and fretting 
down a sheer precipice of one solid 
rock, some thirty feet into a pool below, 
about twenty feet across in its widest 
part. A path leads down beside the 
fall to the basin below, and generally 
careful stepping will take one on the 
stones in the pool under the precipice, 
the water being shallow. ‘The rock is 
in the form of half a horse-shoe, about 
thirty feet high and fifty feet around. 
Ferns were growing in the crevices, 
and a fungi of a kind unknown to me 
looking as if carved from wax. Visitors 
had deposited cards in the crevices, 
and names were carved high up on the 
rock. A young man discharged a 
pistol, and the report was almost deaf- 
ening. On the top of the precipice is 
a hole in the rock called the “ Devil’s 
Footprint ;” and a hollow in which 
seven persons can stand comfortably, 
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it being seven feet deep, is called the 
“Devil’s Bean-pot.” A young girl 
jumped from this rock into the basin 
beneath because of a faithless lover, 
and the spot bears the name of the 
“ Lover’s Leap.” 

Following the path over the loveliest 
mosses, jumping in places, clinging to 
overhanging branches, and swinging 
ourselves from rock to rock, creeping 
along on the shelving, slippery edges of 
others, panting and weary, we reached 
the lower fall. The brook broadens 
here, and a huge flat rock reaches from 
shore toshore. The edges of the rocks 
were fairly carpeted with fern moss in 
which tiny stones were lodged. The 
water falls over this rock in one smooth 
unbroken sheet about four feet into a 
wild gorge full of bowlders, where it 
fusses and fumes and hurries its way 
down the hill. Trees of gigantic growth 
so cover this spot that the sun seldom 
penetrates to the brook below. Mag- 
nificent forest kings are rotting because 
it is impossible to draw them here. 

Words can not describe the wild 
beauty of these falls ; we visited them 
again and again, and they never lost 
their charm forme. We always found 
something new to admire, something to 
add to our stock of treasures, which 
we were to take home with us as a re- 
minder of my vacation. 

Elm Farm, Hudson, N. H. 





ADDENDA. 





Pennsylvania, late in last February, 
placed her first contribution in the 
National Hall of Statuary, the statue of 
Robert Fulton, who was born in Little 
Britain, now Fulton, Lancaster county, 
Penn., in 1765, and died in New York 
February 24, 1815 ; the great inventor 
whom DeWitt Clinton called the “ Ar- 
chimedes of his country”’—the one 
private citizen for whom the legislature 
of that state ordered mourning worn 
for some weeks. The figure differs 


from all inthe hall, as the first ina seden- 
tary position, as also the first to bring 
to honor there the mechanic’s work 
and dress (elegant undress rather), the 
coat being thrown aside, and the full 
ruffled shirt-sleeves turned back upon 
the sinewy wrists. 

Sitting cornerwise in the wide square 
framed, stuffed and fringed arm-chair, 
the left shoulder about in the middle 
of the back, the extended hands hold 
by the ends a nude model, some 18 or 
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20 inches long, of his first American 
steamboat, the ‘‘ Clement.” The model 
is turned sidewise on the left out- 
thrown knee, raised by resting the side 
edge of the foot on a block, so as to 
show the whole sole, while the right 
limb is drawn back under the chair. 
The fine head, with abundance of 
short curls, is bent low over the model, 
with a gaze intense, perplexed and 
dreamy. The face is broad at the 
temples, with a deep furrow on the fore- 
head, and depressions over the brows 
that make the eyelids seem heavy ; fine 
Roman nose, and lips compressed 
by the brown study. ‘The portrait was 
painted by Benjamin West, who was 
born in an adjoining county, an inti- 
mate friend, in whose family Fulton 
spent the two years of his artist life in 
London. Some figured material— 
brocade or Marseilles—is the deep- 
collared, lapeled, double-breasted waist- 
coat, with two rows of buttons, four of 
them closed below the full bosom-frills 
and close necktie. Breeches, with 
four buttons at the outer side of the 
knees, close-gartered, ribbed hose, and 
long-buckled, high-heeled, square-toed 
shoes, complete the’costume. A cou- 
ple of thick worn volumes are pushed 
under the chair, on the right arm of 
which are mallet and vise, and on the 


James R. Osgood & Co. have favored 
us with a copy of **FANCHETTE,” one of 
the * Round Robin Series,” a charming 
little novel, by the way; and * THE 
Rea Lorp Byron.” which they have 
just published, by arrangement with the 
author. Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson, contains 
some of the most sensational and excit- 
ing chapters in modern literary history, 
and will arouse a storm of discussion on 
both sides of the Atlantic. With a 
straightforward and unwavering fairness, 
devoid of all attempts to exculpate or 
incriminate the poet, this skillful biogra- 
pher unfolds the record of his actual 
life, its good deeds and bad, and leaves 
the reader to form his own verdict. The 
adventurous and martial career of Lord 
Byron. in Italy and Greece, is described 
at length, and his extraordinary habits 
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floor, partly under two loose unrolled 
scrolls, lie chisel and compass. 

The pedestal, a superb block of 
cream and chocolate marble, bears on 
the face the name Robert Fulton. 
The artist, Howard Roberts, of Phila- 
delphia, has bedded his name in the 
notch work (if that be the term) on 
the base of the white marble. 

The position in the hall is on the 
left side of the south door, lately occu- 
pied by the Ethan Allen, which was 
pushed eastward for the convenience 
of the Garfield Memorial Fair, when 
most of the statues were crowded to 
the walls under the gallery, and the 
Hamilton moved to the west side, be- 
tween the Winthrop ard the Lincolh— 
changes which greatly mar the effect 
of the hall for the present. While we 
write, May, the enlargement of the 
house library, over the corridor to the 
south, has necessitated the use of 
hoods or wooden coverings over the 
statues, on that side, to prevent injury 
during the progress of the work pro- 
posed. 

And New Hampshire is now the only 
New England state without represen- 
tation in that historic hall! How long 
will she decline the honor accorded to 
her? May the present legislature take 
wise action. 


of life, while dwelling at Venice, Genoa, 
Pisa, and Ravenna, his deeds in the 
Greek War of Independence, and his 
death at Missolonghi. ‘The heat of the 
contest comes in the chapters devoted to 
refuting the very grave charges adyanc- 
ed in an American book. which are re- 
viewed at length, and effectually dis- 
posed of. This fascinating biography at 
last shows Byron as he was, sharing, 
indeed, in the faults of his age. but 
clearly innocent of the many serious 
charges which have been alleged against 
him. It is a rehabilitation of the author 
of ‘Childe Harold,” with 500 pages of 
reminiscences of his friendships and 
contests with Shelley, Trelawney, 
Goethe, and many others of the chief men 
of his time. 
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LOVE'S WREATH. 





BY GEORGE KENT. 


“He who does not love flowers has lost all fear and love of God.”—Ludwig Tieg. 


A wreath for the loved one! What fitly composes 
A chaplet to circle the brow of the fair? 

Not the evergreen band, intertwined with fresh roses, 
Nor diamonds inwreathed with the braids of her hair. 


The cincture, to girdle the fair form of beauty, 
Its emblem may find in the vine and the flower; 
But the amaranth garland, of truth and of duty, 
Alone is meet gem for fair woman’s high dower. 


Inwreathed in this garland the myrtle is blending, 
An emblem the purest, of love undefiled ; 

Wild beauty and innocence, hand-maids attending, 
In the daisy bestudding the bleak desert wild. 


The box and blue hyacinth vie in revealin 
True constancy, priceless, the mind to ~ 

While modesty, loved for its very concealing, 
In the violet timidly opes to the morn. 


Heart’s-purity beams in the white water lily, 
While humility modestly bends in the broome ; 
And hope. in the hawthorn, life’s evening so stilly, 
Becalms, the more surely the night to illume. 


No bachelor’s buttons are fixtures befitting 
The wreath twined for crowning loved woman’s fair form ; 
No nightshade should lower that calm brow ever knitting 





Into gloom that precedes or that follows a storm. 


True lady’s-delight should be found in communion 
With nature, untinged by the gew-gaws of art; 

In the fellowship rare of the spirit’s pure union, 
A reciprocal blending—a duplicate heart. 





FORSAKEN. 





BY ELLA W. RICKER. 


The rose-tree, over the garden wall, 
With a languid air is swaying ; 
In wild luxuriance to all 
Her scarlet fruit displaying. 


I pause to gather a thorny spray, 
Where the heaviest clusters glisten, 

And while my feet a moment stay, 
To her sad repining listen. 


“Alas!” she sighs to the roving breeze, 
‘* T have neither friend or lover, 

And even the butterflies and bees 
No longer about me hover. 


“ Ah! many there were in sunny June 
My beauty and sweetness praising, 
And never a summer afternoon 
But sparkling eyes were gazing. 


“ They loitered adown the grassy lane— 
Gay lad and blushing maiden, 


And hailed me * Queen of the floral train,’ 
With buds my boughs were laden. 


‘Long since, on the mossy sward be- 
neath, 
Have my petals fair been lying ; 
They fell, as the snow-flake’s fleecy 
wreath, 
On the wind’s wild pinions flying. 


‘But I smiled. as they sought their 
lowly bed, 
In my heart a secret holding, 
* These are only the buds of hope’ I said, 
I will wait the full unfolding. 


‘* Lo over the hills, like banners gay, 
Streams autumn’s leafy splendor, 

And summer has sighed her life away, 
In breezes soft and tender. 


‘**T stand, at last, with my ripened fruit 
In full perfection shining ; 

But the voices I long to hear are mute, 
And the daylight is declining.” 
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AN UNACCOUNTABLE BLUNDER. 





BY C. E. GEORGE, LL. B. 


People who write at random on sub- 
jects of which they are ignorant, or 
who willfully draw upon their imagina- 
tion for their facts, are liable, as might 
be expected, to go far astray. “Con- 
nu,” says a reader, “why announce 
like an oracle what is acknowledged 
as an axiom?” Because this axiom, 
dear reader, can not be repeated too 
often; because, from neglecting to 
bear it in mind, many writers of re- 
spectable repute are continually blun- 
dering in matters of fact, which should 
be well known to every ordinary stu- 
dent. In all branches of human 
knowledge there are certain standard 
works which state the required facts 
clearly, and may, in most instances, be 
considered trustworthy. How comes 
it that these works are too often not 
consulted, while the sor-disant facts of 
inferior compilations are hastily adopt- 
ed? That such is the case we have 
abundant evidence, and much harm, 
no doubt, is frequently the result. 
The repetition of the same error, by 
a number of writers, will naturally im- 
press it on the minds of the public, 
or, at any rate, may mislead a large 
body of readers. A singular instance 
of the misrepresentation of a fact was 
lately brought under my notice, and 
although the error which I shall discuss 
inflicts no injury on the community, 
and may by many be regarded as ut- 
terly unimportant, it may perhaps be 
not uninteresting to notice it briefly. 

Many of the readers of the Montu- 
Ly are familiar, by means of photo- 
graphs or engravings, with a picture 
by Gérome, entitled “ Pollice Verso.” 
It represents a gladiatorial contest in 
the Roman arena. A combatant, 
known as a Mirmillo, from the image 
of a fish upon his helmet, has van- 
quished a retiarius, or netter, and has 
him at his feet, completely at his mer- 
cy. The victor is looking to the Ves- 
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tal Virgins and the spectators general- 
ly, for the sign either to kill or spare. 
“To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion.” ‘The thumbs of all are pointed 
downward, and they thus signify the 
unanimous decision. What is that de- 
cision ? 

M. Gérome, if he gave the title to 
his own painting, evidently considers 
that “ Pollice Verso” is to be translat- 
ed, “ With thumbs turned down.” A 
short time ago, while I was examining, 
with a friend, a photograph of the 
picture, he asked me to translate the 
motto literally. I replied that it means 
“with thumbs turned up,” and is a 
quotation from a line in Juvenal, add- 
ing that the motto and the action of 
the spectators are at variance, and that 
either the motto should be “ Pollice 
presso,” i. e., “With thumbs turned 
down,” to correspond with the action 
depicted ; or, the thumbs of the look- 
ers-on should be turned up to accord 
with the quotation. At the same time 
I remarked that any encyclopedia 
would confirm my statements. As 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia was in the 
house I forthwith referred to it, and in 
the article on “Gladiator” read, to 
my astonishment, as follows: “ When 
one of the combatants was disarmed, 
or on the ground, the victor looked to 
the Emperor, if present, or to the peo- 
ple, for the signal of death. If they 
raised their thumbs his life was spared. 
If they turned them down he execut- 
ed the fatal mandate.” 

Here, in a widely circulated cyclo- 
pedia, was a formal contradiction of 
what I had stated, and for the moment 
I felt annoyed. My friend, of course, 
smiled. On returning home, as I had 
at hand Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of An- 
tiquities, I consulted the note on 
“ Gladiators,” written, as Lord Byron 
tells us, by Sir J. Cam Hobhouse to 
illustrate Canto VI, of Childe Harold’s 
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Pilgrimage. Again, to my astonish- 
ment, I read as follows: “ When one 
gladiator wounded another he shouted 
‘Hoc habet,’ or ‘ Habet ’—‘ He has 
it'—the wounded combatant dropped 
his weapon, and, advancing to the 
edge of the arena, supplicated the spec- 
tators to spare his life. If he had 
fought well, the people saved him; 
if otherwise, they turned down their 
thumbs and he was slain.” 


Baffled a second time, I referred to 
the well known “Manual of Roman 
Antiquity,” by William Ramsay, A. M., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, profes- 
sor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow, and was for the third time 
astonished to read as follows, at page 
179: “ As soon as a gladiator inflicted 
a decided wound on his adversary he 
exclaimed, ‘Hoc habet.’ If the in- 
jury was one which disabled his oppo- 
nent, the editor replied, ‘Habet.’ The 
wounded man now held up his finger 
in token of submission. The presi- 
dent, as a matter of courtesy, referred 
to the audience ; and if the man was 
a favorite, and had fought well, the 
crowd testified their approbation and 
he was allowed to retire ; but if not, 
they depressed their thumbs in silence, 
and the conqueror, in obedience to a 
look from the editor, plunged his 
weapon into the body of the unresist- 
ing victim.” 

Vexed at the discouraging results of 
my researches, I took up, as a fourth 
‘ venture, the latest “‘ Manual of Roman 
Antiquities,” written by that able 
scholar, A. S. Wilkins, of Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester, and once more, to 
my astonishment, read as follows, at 
page 105: “When a gladiator was 
disarmed, or wounded, his fate was in 
the hands of the spectators. If he 
had fought well and bravely, they sig- 
nified their approval, by applause and 
by waving of handkerchiefs, that he be 
spared ; but if they were in a cruel 
mood, or, if he had failed to please 
them, they pointed downward with 
their thumbs, in silence, and he re- 
ceived the finishing blow.” 


Most people would imagine that by 
this time I ought to have been con- 
vinced of my error. Far, however, 
from this being the case, I was merely 
very much surprised. How could 
these four writers, apparently uncon- 
nected, namely, the author of the cyclo- 
pedia’s article, Sir J. Cam Hobhouse, 
Prof. Ramsay, and Prof. Wilkins, in 
addition to Gérome, the French paint- 
er, have all gone astray? From what 
common source could they have re- 
ceived their erroneous information? 
This is an enigma I have not yet 
solved ; but for a solution pf which I 
shall be obliged to any polite reader 
of the Monruty. Remembering a 
locus classicus in Pliny (Book 28, 
chapter 5), which seemed to settle the 
question—ollicem cum faveamus pre- 
mere etiam proverbio jubemur—I re- 
ferred for “ more light” to the Natural 
History of Pliny, translated by Jno. 
Bostock, M. D., and H. T. Riley 
(Bohn’s edition), and at page 284 of 
Vol. V, in a note on the passage above 
quoted, I was for the fifth time aston- 
ished to read as follows : “ The thumbs 
were turned upward as a mark of fa- 
vor; downward, as a mark of dis- 
favor.” 

I began to think that I was bewitch- 
ed, and that all the writers on Roman 
Antiquity had mysteriously conspired 
against me. As soon, however, as I 
had the opportunity I turned in des- 
pair for consolation, though with an 
uncanny feeling that consolation might 
possibly be denied me, to Dr. Smith’s 
famous Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities, and for the first time, 
during my wild-goose chase, J found 
the following paragraph on Gladia- 
tors: “When a gladiator was wounded 
the people called out ‘ Habet,’ or ‘ Hoc 
habet,’ and the one who was wounded 
lowered his arms in token of submis- 
sion. His fate, however, depended 
upon the people, who pressed down 
their thumbs if they wished him 
spared ; but turned them up if they 
wished him to be killed.” Anxious to 
discover whether other cyclopedias 
agreed with Chambers’s, I then con- 
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sulted Appleton’s New American Cy- 
clopedia, edited by Ripley & Dana, 
and in Vol. VIII, p. 272, found the 
following passage: “If a combatant 
was vanquished, but not killed, his fate 
depended on the people who turned 
down their thumbs if they wished him 
to be spared.” Evidently this com- 
piler did not draw his information from 
the same misleading sources as Profes- 
sors Ramsay and Wilkins. 

I am at present unable to name the 
treacherous guide who deluded these 
gentlemen, and many other writers 
on this subject. The error they have 
committed seems extraordinary to any 
one acquainted with Latin literature. 
For the benefit of non-classical read- 
ers, it may now be mentioned that the 
motto of M. Gérome’s painting is bor- 
rowed from the third satire of Juvenal, 
vv., 36, 37: 

** Munera nune edunt et verso pollice 
vulgi 
Quem |libet occidunt populariter.” 


These verses are thus translated by 
Gifford, who understood correctly the 
meaning of the phrase, verso police: 


** Now they show themselves, and at the 
will 
Of the base rabble raise the sign to kill.” 


There are some lines by Prudentius, 
a Christian poet of the fourth century, 
which may also be here quoted in 
illustration of the custom described. 
The writer is describing the conduct 
of a Vestal Virgin at one of the gladia- 
torial contests : 


*O tenerum mitemque animum ! 
Consurgit ad ictum ; et quoties victor fer- 
rum 
Jugulo inserit, illa Delicias ait esse 
suas ; 
Pectus que jacentis Virgo modesta jubet 
Converso pollice rumpi.” 


These lines may be roughly translat- 
ed as follows : 


O tender soul! She rises to each blow, 

And when the victor stabs his bleeding 
foe, 

The modest Virgin calls him her delight, 

And with her thumb uplifted bids him 
smite.” 


399 


It is clear, from the sentence I quot- 
ed from Pliny, that premere pollicem is 
the phrase used to denote approba- 
tion ; it is equally clear from Juvenal 
that vertere pollicem denotes the op- 
posite, and, although I can not call to 
mind any passage in the classics where 
pollice presso is applied to the events 
of the arena, the phrase, with the 
meaning I attach to it, may be found 
in Propertius, 3-10-14—“Z¢ nitidas 
presso pollice finge comas.” Ina note 
on a line in Horace (1 Epist., 18-66), 


‘“Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice 
ludun,” 


the Rev. A. J. Macleane, one of the 
ablest editors of the Bibliotheca Classt- 
ca, thus writes : “ In the fights of glad- 
iators the people expressed their ap- 
probation by turning their thumbs 
down, and the reverse by uplifting 
them.” He notes also the suggestion 
of Ruperti, in his edition of Juvenal, 
that the thumb was pointed upward 
and inward to the heart as a sign 
that the fallen man was to be run 
through then. Macleane and Ruperti 
are scholars who possess little interest 
for the general reader. He will prob- 
ably be better pleased when I make 
reference to “‘ Whyte Melville’s Tale of 
the Gladiators,” a tale which, no doubt, 
involved careful research in order to 
insure accuracy of description. In 
chap. XIX, entitled the “ Arena,” we 
read: ‘Occasionally, indeed, some 
vanquished champion of more than 
common beauty, or who had displayed 
more than common address and cour- 
age, so wins the favor of the specta- 
tors that they sign for his life to be 
spared. Hands are turned outward, 
with the thumbs pointing to the earth, 
and the victor sheaths his sword, and 
retires with his worsted antagonist 
from the contest ; but more generally 
the fallen man’s signal for mercy is 
neglected. Ere the shout, ‘a hit !’ has 
died upon his ears, his despairing eye 
marks the thumbs of his judges point- 
ing upward, and he disposes himself 
to welcome the steel with a calm cour- 
age worthy of a better cause.” So, 
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also, in the chapter of “The Trident 
and the Net”: “Then with a numer- 
ous party of friends and‘clients Licin- 
ius made a strong demonstration in fa- 
vor of mercy. Such an array of hands 
turned outward and pointing to the 
earth met the Tribine’s eye that he 
could not but forbear his cruel pur- 
pose.” 

If we may judge from the expres- 
sion of the faces throughout the as- 
sembly in his picture, M. Gérome in- 
tended to toreshadow the death of the 


retiarius. His motto therefore is cor- 
rect, but the conventional signal for 
death is misrepresented. 

In conclusion, if any reader of this 
magazine considers that my brief in- 
quiry into ancient customs is “ much 
ado about nothing,” let me respectful- 
ly remind him that the distinction be- 
tween “thumbs up and thumbs down,” 
though a matter of indifference to 
him, was unhappily a question of life 
or death to the prostrate gladiator in 
the Roman amphitheater. 





A THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 





On the 12th day of November, 1777, 
it was voted by the house of repre- 
sentatives that the 4th day of Decem- 
ber then next be observed as a day of 
public Thanksgiving throughout this 
State, and that the proclamation be 
forthwith printed and _ dispersed 
throughout the State. 

Congress, also, on the first of No- 
vember, 1777, issued their proclama- 
tion, recommending Thursday, the 
18th of December then next, as a day 
for a general Thanksgiving through- 
out these States, and also recommend- 
ing that each State should adopt suit- 
able measures to carry the resolve of 
Congress into effect. Henry Laurens, 
President of the Continental Congress, 
sent a copy of this resolve to Hon. 
Meshech Weare.— Vide Bouton's Pro- 
vincial Papers, vol. 8, page 716. 

It has been permitted us to copy 
the original proclamation adopted by 
both branches of our legislature of 
A. D. 1777, which was then distribut- 
ed through our state, and we com- 
mend the attention of its readers to 
the sincere, appropriate, patriotic lan- 
guage which pervaded that instrument, 
illustrating the character and spirit of 
that eventful period in our nation’s ex- 
istence, exhibiting how we rose out of 
a most distressing state of gloom into 
a hopeful one of rejoicing, in conse- 


quence of the success of our arms, in 
the short space of three months in the 
summer and autumn of that year. 

We have no knowledge of the author 
of this production ; we can only say, 
that it is creditable to his head as well 
as his heart. 

In those days proclamations for 
Thanksgiving, as well as Fast, days 
were issued by authority of both 
branches of the legislature, both coun- 
cil and house of representatives. They 
were prepared by committees, selected 
from the house of representatives, 
reported to the house and adopt- 
ed by both branches, signed by the 
presiding officer, and then circulated 
among the people. 

There were two Fast days appointed 
in 1777—one in the spring, the other 
in August, a few days before the battle 
of Bennington. The proclamation for 
this Fast was prepared by three dea- 
cons in the house of representatives— 
Deacon Dakin, of Mason; Deacon 
Dearborn, of North Hampstead ; Dea- 
con Knowles, of Rochester. 

The proclamation for the Thanks- 
giving of 1777 is a patriotic paper, and 
is a rare production, and interesting 
on account of the events of that year. 

New Hampshire that year had great 
occasion to rejoice over our victories 
at Bennington and Saratoga. She 
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furnished two thirds or more of the’ 


men at Bennington. According to 
Wilkinson’s return of the killed and 
wounded of the battle of Stillwater, 
September 19, a majority of one be- 
longed to our state. Whole number of 
killed and wounded was three hundred 
and twenty; of these one hundred 
and sixty-one belonged to the New 
Hampshire regiments. We never had 
an accurate return of the 7th-of-Octo- 
ber battle. The account of the killed 
on that day was nearly equal to the 
19th of September. 

Again we suffered at Hubbardston, in 
July, especially the Second Continental 
Regiment, commanded by Col. Hale ; 
and our soldiers suffered still more by 
sickness and death in the winter of 
1777 and 1778 at Valley Forge, Penn. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A PROCLAMATION FOR A GENERAL THANKS- 
GIVING. 


It being the united voice of reason 
and revelation that men should praise 
the Lord for his goodness and his 
wonderful works to the children of 
men, and the year now drawing to a 
close being distinguished by many 
great and signal favors of Divine 
Providence conferred on this and the 
other United States of America, amidst 
our deep distress ; now, in order that 
our Great and Bountiful Benefactor 
may have the praise and glory due for 
his mercies in the most conspicuous 
and solemn manner ascribed to Him, 

The council and representatives of 
this state, in general court assembled, 
have appointed the 4th day of Decem- 
ber next to be a day of public thanks- 
giving throughout this state ; and we 
hereby solemnly exhort and require 
both ministers and people of every 
profession religiously to devote the said 
day to the purpose aforesaid, and with 
unfeigned gratitude to address the all- 
gracious Jehovah with their united 
ascriptions of praise for his great good- 
ness, and for his rich mercy he hath 
intermixed with his judgments, partic- 
ularly that He hath so far supported 
the great American cause, and defeat- 
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ed the merciless counsels and efforts 
of our cruel oppressors ; that He hath 
smiled on our deliberations and arms, 
and crowned them with signal success, 
especially in the Northern Depart- 
ment, in turning the advantages the 
enemy seemed to have acquired 
against us, by possessing themselves of 
the fortress of Ticonderoga, to their 
own confusion, and giving one of the 
principal armies of Britain wholly into 
our hands with so little bloodshed, in 
which great event, so interesting to 
the important cause depending, the 
arm of the Lord of Hosts, the God of 
the Armies of Israel was conspicuously 
manifest, demanding the power, the 
glory, and victory to be ascribed to 
Him ; and inviting our further hope 
and confidence in this mercy, that 
He hath preserved our sea-coast in 
safety, preserved the _ inestimable 
precious life of our worthy general 
and commander-in-chief, and so many 
of our officers and soldiers ; and that 
the present campaign, prosecuted by 
our enemies with such direful breath- 
ings of cruelty and slaughter, and such 
strenuous exertions on one side and 
another hath not become more bloody ; 
that He is mercifully continuing the 
several American states firmly united 
in the common cause, and giving us 
such a promising, animating prospect 
of being able, by his further help, 
finally to support our liberty and inde- 
pendence against all the power and 
policy of Britain to subject and en- 
slave us; that He hath blessed us 
with so much health in our camps, and 
in our habitations, whereby we have 
been able to carry on the necessary 
labors of the field, while so many were 
called off to arms; that He hath 
blessed us with a very fruitful season, 
and given us in great plenty the pre- 
cious productions of the earth for food 
and clothing, peculiarly precious at a 
time when our imports from abroad 
are chiefly cut off, and, therefore, 
binding the duty of gratitude and 
praise upon us with increased obliga- 
tion: and above all, that, in the great- 
ness of his forbearance and long-suf- 
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fering, He is yet continuing to us, 
though an unthankful and unfruitful 
people, the blessed Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and our religious liberty and 
privileges, by which we enjoy the hap- 
piest advantages for glorifying our 
Creator and Redeemer, and securing 
our eternal well being. 


All servile labor is forbidden on said 
day. 
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In the house of representatives, No- 
vember 19, 1777. The aforesaid 
forin of proclamation for a general 
thanksgiving being read, voted that 
the same be transcribed, printed, and 
dispersed throughout the state. 

JOHN LANGDON, Speaker. 
Sent up for concurrence. 

In council the same day read and con- 
curred. 

E. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


FROM MY LIBRARY WINDOW. 





BY GEORGE F. FOSTER. 


It—the window—faces the north, 
and, to the casual observer, the view 
obtainable therefrom would fail to be 
particularly interesting, especially at 
this season of the year—early March 
—when nature, in New England, does 
not wear her most attractive garb. 

The main features of the landscape 
are not unlike those which other rural 
districts in the Granite State would af- 
ford. ‘There are broad fields, gradual- 
ly rising into hills; gray stone walls, 
reaching out in irregular lines and serv- 
ing to define the estates of different 
land-holders: trees of various kinds, 
some perennially green, while others 
stand shorn of all raiment; great 
patches of snow that, by contrast, ren- 
der the brownness of mother earth 
more pronounced. 

In the distance, outlined against the 
clouded sky, rise the Craney hills— 
bold, precipitous—whose rocky brows 
furnish as excellent a site for castles 
as do the beetling cliffs that overhang 
the Rhine; nor is the imagination 
severely taxed, fancying such castles 
as really existant, and knights in mailed 
armor rushing forth to the defence of 
some fair maiden, with a cry of “God 
and the right.” 

Still farther away grim Kearsarge 
rears its head, like a gigantic sentinel 
set to guard the surrounding country— 
tireless and ever watchful. Venerable is 


it, and most venerable does it appear— 
its crest white with snow—and worthy of 
the respect vouchsafed it by “ all who 
on it gaze.” 

Directly in the foreground is a small 
building upon which the hand of 
time harvested heavily, as is evidenced 
by its dilapidated condition. ‘To-day, 
it serves as a shop ; seventy years ago 
it was a school-house. 


Sitting on its rude benches, and un- 
der the jurisdiction of old-fashioned 
pedagogues, many received their only 
education who subsequently became 
honored citizens of their native town— 
Weare—while others of their number 
rose to distinction elsewhere. Doubt- 
less, innocent flirtations were carried 
on therein; no less probable is it 
that divers pranks were cut which the 
prying eyes with which the instructors 
of those days were blessed failed to 
detect. For boys and girls of one 
age are not wholly different from boys 
and girls of other generations. 


Among the masters who ruled and 
ferruled in this school-house, none 
was more loved and feared than Tit- 
comb Burnham, Esq., afterward iden- 
tified with the educational interests of 
the state at Exeter, especially in con- 
nection with the female seminary of 
that place. For many years prior to 


his death he resided at Salem, Mass., 























where he filled various offices of trust 
and responsibility. 

Above the “shop” a majestic elm 
stretches its leafless branches, and inthe 
wind they give forth a plaintive tone— 
mayhap the requiem for the departed 
greatness of the building over which 
they exercise a sort of protecting care. 


At a short distance from, and, as we 
sit, to the left hand of the “ old school 
house,” is a square structure, two sto- 
ries in height and very low posted. 
Along its front and westerly end ex- 
tends a broad piazza, whose roof is 
upheld by five pillars, representing 
neither of the great orders of archi- 
tecture — plain, wooden columns, 
devoid of all ornamentation. From 
the same end projects a long wood- 
shed, adjoining which is an immense 
barn. ‘The house once rejoiced in a 
coat of white paint, but time and 
storm have mostly worn it off, and the 
clapboards show a decisive wood col- 
or. The easterly extremity, however, 
is painted red. The panels of the 
front door are yellow, edged with 
black. Between the house and the 
highway is a large yard, the most 
prominent object in which is a chain 
pump. 

How long ago the foundation of 
this dwelling was laid is uncertain— 
an hundred years at least. A half 
century since the upper story and 
out-buildings were added ; aud, from 
that time, for many years, it had a 
wide reputation as “ Purinton’s tav- 
ern.” In the a@née-railroad days it 
was well patronized—located as it was 
on the direct route from Vermont to 
Boston. 

“ Uncle Elijah,” the guondam \and- 
lord, is still alive—a gray-haired octo- 
genarian—and delights to tell of the 
ancient time, when the six-horse teams 
were proudly driven to his door, 
when the first thing attended to by 
the Jehus, on their arrival, was the 
slaking of their thirst at the bar. No 
gilded mirrors or sparkling cut glass 
met their gaze, nor were the beverages 
called by fanciful names; but the 
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liquors were pure, and were drank with 
a zest. 

In the hall, over and running the 
entire length of the woodshed afore- 
mentioned, the aged and the young 
were wont often to congregate and 
“trip the light fantastic toe.” There 
was no orchestra of skilled musicians ; 
frequently there was but a single “‘fid- 
dler,” who rasped away on a squeaky 
instrument. And the “ figures” then 
danced taxed the physical energy as 
well as the skill of those who engaged 
in them. They were exempt from all 
suggestion of unwarrantable freedom 
between the “ partners,” and were, un- 
doubtedly, more heartily enjoyed than 
are Terpsichorean amusements now-a- 
day. 

Had the walls of “ Purinton’s 
tavern” ears and tongues, what scenes 
of jollity could they rehearse. Alas! 
the fabulous epoch has passed. 

On the opposite side of the highway 
from the hostelry, and nearer the an- 
cient school-house, stands a cottage. 
Nothing about its exterior would hold 
one’s attention, unless, perhaps, to 
the extent that he who looked upon 
it might say: “If it were mine, I 
would have the old thing painted,”— 
and, assuredly, its tawny hue is far 
from pleasing to the eye. 

A few months since a newly-married 
couple moved into this house. No 
young husband and wife were ever 
more devoted to each other than were 
these two, nor was there ever a couple 
whose prospects for future prosperity 
and happiness fairer. A babe was 
born to them, and two weeks later the 
mother died, leaving the husband and 
father nearly distracted with grief. 

Why mention so every-day an occur- 
rence? You laugh, weep, exult, la- 
ment, according to the varying situa- 
tions of the principal characters of 
some romance that you read. Does 
the most thrilling work of fiction that 
has been written—can any novel that 
will be written contain essentials other 
than life, love, death? The minor 
circumstances admit of infinite varia- 
tions, as do the pictures formed ina 
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kaleidoscope ; the basis thereof re- 
mains ever the same. And always 
-about us is the material which skilled 
‘hands can work into heroes and he- 
sroines, 

While we have been writing the 
clouds have grown thicker, the im- 
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pending storm has drawn nearer, and 
now the feathery flakes fall in rapid 
succession, veiling from sight all the 
objects that have assisted to form our 
pictures, save such as are in our im- 
mediate vicinity. So, good-by. 
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REV. JOHN NEWLAND MAFFITT— Concluded. 

Though his religious brethren believed 
in him, and gave him their support, 
yet each succeeding week the attack 
was renewed, and at length, with the 
exclamation, “God pity my enemies !” 
Mr. Maffitt fell backward, and _ his 
earthly career was at an end. Dr. 
Nott conducted the post-mortem 
examination, and found the stomach 
and lungs in a healthy condition, but 
when he removed the heart, he wept, 
saying, “ There can be no doubt as to 
the cause of his death, for the heart 
is literally burst.” The verdict of the 
jury was that he died of a broken 
heart caused by excessive grief. His 
sister said that the evening before his 
death, as they were walking the room 
together, talking of the persecutions to 
which he was subjected, he said, *‘ Oh, 
Ellen, your poor brother is dying ; my 
heart strings are breaking; but I die 
an innocent man, a Christian, and a 
gentleman.” A suspicion that he had 
been poisoned occasioned the in- 
quest. 

He was a remarkable man—amia- 
‘ple, gentle and kind, exceedingly po- 
lite, possessed of a forgiving spirit, a 
brilliant intellect, an eloquent tongue, 
and swayed vast assemblies as with 
irresistible magic. His clear and beau- 
tiful voice thrilled every heart; its 
touching tones and eloquent utterances 
fascinated and charmed. Had he 
been more favorably situated in mari- 


tal relations, we can hardly estimate 
the influence for good of this extraor- 
dinary man, and the preciousness of 
his memory in the coming ages. No 
doubt unfortunate marriages, cause- 
less slanders, the vindictiveness of a 
portion of the press, and the ill-timed 
action of a few Christian brethren, 
finally crushed his naturally buoyant 
spirit. Oppressed, distressed, and dis- 
heartened, he sought shelter among 
sympathizing friends, and died a per- 
secuted man. Almost with his last 
breath he said: “My enemies have 
broken my heart.” 

My mother, who was a member of 
his church in Portsmouth, and my 
sister who boarded in the next house 
to the one where he died, at Toul- 
manville, were most kindly disposed 
toward him. There was a great revi- 
val interest during his ministry at 
Portsmouth, in 1828-9. The only 
complaint I have heard made, was 
the neglect of proper records during 
his administration. He excelled as 
an evangelist, that being doubtless his 
appropriate mission, rather than the 
regular pastorate. I remember him, 
his wife, son, and two daughters. 
The daughters, I believe married well. 
His son, John N. Maffitt, now re- 


siding at Wilmington, N. C., entered 
the United States Navy, Feb. 25, 
1832, and the Confederate service 
May 2, 1861, and was in command 
The 


of the Rebel cruiser FLortpa. 
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knowledge he acquired of the coast 
from his previous connection with the 
U. S. Coast Survey, enabled him to 
render efficient services to the rebel 
cause. He was brave, skillful, and 
experienced — a very accomplished 
officer. 

I may ata future time write a more 
extended sketch of Mr. Maffitt and 
his family. I will close the present 
article by quoting, as indicative of his 
style, one of his beautiful utterances. 
It was in a sermon on the resurrection, 
printed in pamphlet form, a copy of 
which, in the possession of my mother, 
I read many times when a youth. 
It was substantially as follows: 
“How quiet countless millions slum- 
ber in the arms of Mother Earth! 
The voice of thunder does not 
awaken them; the loud cry of 
the elements—the winds, the waves, 
and even the giant tread of the earth- 
quake — cause no inquietude in the 
chambers of death. * * * * But at 
last a silvery voice, at first just heard, 
will rise to a tempest tone, and perie- 
trate the voiceless grave ; for the trum- 
pet will sound, and the dead will hear 
its blast.” 

Rev. STEPHEN LoveELL, who was sta- 
tioned at Portsmouth in 1830, was 
born at Weymouth, Mass., April 21, 
1799. In 1831 he withdrew from the 
Conference about the time he left 
Portsmouth. Alienated from the church 
he became a Unitarian, then a Cal- 
vinist Baptist, and subsquently a Prot- 
estant Methodist, and was associated 
with Rev. Mr. Norris in editing a 
paper, published in Boston, called the 
Olive Branch. He died in that city 
September 29, 1858. 

Rev. GEorGE Storrs was born in 
Lebanon, N. H., December 13, 1796. 
His father, Col. Constant Storrs, was 
originally from Mansfield, Conn., and 
served as a wheelwright in the Revo- 
lutionary army. After the war closed 
he married Lucinda Howe ; emigrat- 
ed to New Hampshire; settled at 
Lebanon, then almost a wilderness, 
and became a wealthy farmer. George 
was the youngest of eight children, 
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seven sons and one daughter, and at 
the age of 19 united with the Congre- 
gational church. 

At 22 he married, and at 28 was re- 
ceived into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and commenced preaching. 
He joined the New Hampshire Con- 
ference in 1825. His first wife having 
died, he married her sister, Martha, 
daughter of Col. Thomas Waterman, a 
prominent citizen of Lebanon, and 
the first child born in that town. Mr. 
Storrs continued in the regular work 
until 1836, when he became a local 
preacher, and was three years without 
an appointment, but during that time 
he traveled extensively, lecturing on 
the subject of slavery. He ardently 
espoused and ably advocated the anti- 
slavery cause, and exerted himself to 
create a strong public sentiment in its 
behalf. He was prominent in a most 
critical period, and was environed with 
perils. His arrest at an anti-slavery 
meeting in Pittsfield, N. H., while on 
his knees in prayer, caused great ex- 
citement and intensified the feeling 
against slavery. Mr. Storrs was a del- 
egate to the General Conference of 
1836, and one of the leading spirits in 
pressing the subject on the attention 
of the Conference. Failing to commit 
it to the radical views of himself and 
his associates, he severed his connec- 
tion with the church in 1840. He had 
strong convictions on the subject of 
slavery, and was impatient at the con- 
servative tendency of the church. 

After residing at Montpelier, Vt., 
for a short time, he removed to Albany, 
N. Y., where he ministered for three 
years or more at the “ House of 
Prayer” to a large congregation. In 
1842 he preached his “ six sermons” 
on “ Immortality,” which were sub- 
sequently printed and extensively cir- 
culated. He soon thereafter became 
interested in the Second Advent doc- 
trine, and labored with great effective- 
ness in promulgating his views on that 
subject in the New England, Middle, 
and Western states, spending several 
months in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and vicinity. In 1843 he 


/ 
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commenced the publication of the 
“ Bible Examiner,” in which he ad- 
vocated his theory of “no immortality 
or endless life, except through Christ 
alone,” which publication was contin- 
ued in different forms, either occasion- 
ally or regularly, until his death. 


He was editor of Zhe Herald of 
Life and of the Coming Kingdom from 
October 21, 1863, to August, 1871, 
during which time the “ Bible Exam- 
iner” was suspended. He resided at 
Philadelphia nine years, and preached 
there mainly ; but frequently visited 
other localities and was constantly oc- 
cupied in lecturing or issuing his pub- 
lications. He was a man of irre- 
proachable purity of character, pious, 
exemplary, zealous, noble, generous, 
magnanimous, very vigorous and effec- 
tive as a writer and preacher, conscien- 
tious, fearless and untiring in advocat- 
ing what he considered the truth. His 
integrity, sincerity, and piety, were un- 
questioned. Possessing great decision 
of character and marked characteristics, 
he was true to his convictions, inflexi- 
ble in his firmness, and boldly an- 
nounced his views, whether popular or 
otherwise. He died at his residence, 
No. 72 Hicks street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dec. 28, 1879, aged 83. His widow, 
Martha Waterman Storrs, died at the 
same place March 15, 1882, aged 82. 
Their only son, George F. Storrs, died 
at Brooklyn, January 31, 1867, aged 
41, leaving a widow, who now resides 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ne other 
child, Harriet, lives in Brooklyn, un- 
married. Mr. Storrs, while a member 
of the New Hampshire Conference, 
was a strong man, able and influential 
in its councils, and the beloved pastor 
of several important churches. He 
was stationed at Portsmouth in 1831. 


Rev. Hotmes CusHMAN was pastor 
of the Portsmouth church in 1832. 
His record is not worthy of recogni- 
tion here. Financial delinquencies 
marred his usefulness and terminated 
his ministerial functions, as well as his 
membership of the New Hampshire 
Conference. 
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Rev. Joun G. Dow, who was presid- 
ing elder in 1833-36, was born in Gil- 
manton, N. H., June 15, 1785 ; ad- 
nfitted to the N. E. Conference in 
1822, and continued in the itinerant 
ministry thirty-six years. His last ap- 
pointment was in 1857. He was a 
preacher of ability, an excellent presid- 
ing elder, faithful, acceptable, and effi- 
cient in every service. At one time 
he was the financial agent of the New- 
bury, Vt., Seminary. He died of par- 
alysis, May 18, 1858, aged 73, at 
Chelsea, Mass., while on a visit to his 
son-in-law, Rev. Dr. John H. Twom- 
bly, a native of New Hampshire, then 
and now an influential member of the 
N. E. Conference, and recently presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin University, at 
Madison. 

Rev. Reusen H. Demino was pas- 
tor at Portsmouth one year, 1833, and 
was very successful. The church was 
greatly strengthened during his minis- 
try. Many additions were made to 
its membership, and among the num- 
ber several who became prominent. 
His brother, Hon. Benjamin F. Dem- 
ing, a member of the twenty-third 
congress from Vermont, was born at 
Danville, in that state, and died July 
11, 1834, at Saratoga Springs, where 
he was stopping in quest of health. 
His brother attended his funeral, and 
a son of the governor of Vermont 
preached for him, in Portsmouth, to 
a large congregation, the Sabbath he 
was absent. The necessity for being 
near his Vermont home and attending 
to his deceased brother's estate, pre- 
vented his return to Portsmouth by 
the Conference which assembled at 
West Windsor, Vt., Aug. 6, 1834. A 
throat difficulty subsequently caused 
him to remove to Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, and to retire from the active du- 
ties of the ministry ; but his name is 
a household word with the old Meth- 
odists of that town, where he assisted 
in organizing the first Methodist class, 
and coutinued an efficient and beloved 
member of the church until he died 
in peace, Feb. 9, 1867, leaving a no- 
ble record.- He will be long remem- 
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bered, especially by the church and 
community of Kenosha, where he is 
worthily represented by his estimable 
daughter, Mrs. Kate D. Wheeler, who 
resides there. His widow, Mary Ann, 
died Dec. 2, 1863. 

Rev. ELeEazeR Smrru, born in Mar- 
low, N. H., March, 1802, died at Con- 
cord, N. H., Feb. 2, 1879, aged 77 
years. He joined the N. H. Confer- 
ence in 1828, and was an able and 
highly esteemed minister, filling the 
best appointments in the Conference. 
He was for fourteen years the faithful 
chaplain of the N. H. state prison, 
and wrote a book entitled “Nine 
Years among the Convicts,” which 
had a large circulation. In 1845, his 
voice having failed, he was superannu- 
ated ; but he served most acceptably 
as agent of the N. H. Bible Society, 
and as chaplain of the N. H. state 
prison. In 1848 he was a delegate to 
the General Conference. He was a 
very genial man, pure, pious, and 
greatly beloved—an excellent pastor, 
an able and instructive preacher. 

Rev. SCHUYLER CHAMBERLAIN, born 
in Woodstock, Conn., Sept. 4, 1800, 
died at his residence in Craftsbury, 
Vt., May 5, 1862, aged 62. He moved 
to Vermont in 1805 ; was converted, 
under the labors of Rev. Wilber Fisk, 
in 1818, and joined the first Metho- 
dist class formed in Craftsbury. He 
was received into the N. E. Confer- 
ence in 1828. He possessed superior 
abilities as a preacher. His style was 
easy, impressive, and attractive. Dur- 
ing his itinerant career he filled most 
creditably a number of most important 
appointments, and served with marked 
ability as Presiding Elder. He repre- 
sented his Annual Conference three 
times as delegate to the General Con- 
ference of the church. His widow, 
Eliza Scott Chamberlain, an excellent 
Christian woman, was born in 1799, 
and died in Craftsbury in 1882. 

Rev. Joun F. Apams, born at Strat- 
ham, N. H., May 23, 1790, died at 
Greenland, N. H., June 11, 1881, 
aged o1. In 1812, he was admitted 
into the New England Conference. 
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His circuits for the first three years 
were in the back settlements of Maine ; 
he afterward served on different cir- 
cuits and stations in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachu- 
setts. He was Presiding Elder for 
eight years, a member of four General 
Conferences, and was at one time the 
financial agent of Newbury, Vt., Sem- 
inary. He was upon the superannuat- 
ed list in 1847, and with the exception 
of two years in the early part of his 
ministry in a local relation, he main- 
tained an unbroken connection with 
the Conference until his death. “ Prob- 
ably he leaves not one behind him 
more thoroughly identified with the 
history and growth of Methodism in 
New England for the last seventy 
years, especially in the territory now 
embraced in the New Hampshire, 
Maine, and Vermont Conferences.” 
In 1840 he was stationed at Brom- 
field street church, Boston, for one 
year, but returned to the N. H. 
Conference and was appointed Presid- 
ing Elder of the Dover district for 
four years. He was highly respected, 
and represented the town of Green- 
land in the New Hampshire legislature 
of 1859. He continued to preach, 
as he had strength and opportunity, 
until the close of his useful life. Al- 
ways interested in all the enterprises of 
the church, he contributed liberally to 
their support, and having served the 
church he loved with great fidelity, 
earnestness, and ability, he passed to 
his reward. His first wife, a most ex- 
cellent woman, died in the early part 
of 1866. July 25, 1867, he mar- 
ried Sarah W., daughter of Captain 
Charles Treadwell, formerly of Ports- 
mouth, whose devotion to the aged 
pilgrim was sincere, tender, and affec- 
tionate. 

Rev. JARED PERKINS, born in Unity, 
N. H., 1793, died at Nashua, N. H., 
Oct. 15. 1854, aged 61. He entered 
the ministry in 1824, and was a faithful 
servant of the church. Thirty years of 
his active life he preached the gospel, 
and as pastor and Presiding Elder 
was successful. He was several times 
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a delegate to the General Conference, 
and in 1846-1849, was a member of 
the governor’s council. He repre- 
sented Winchester in the N. H. state 
legislature of 1850, and was a repre- 
sentative in the thirty-second congress, 
Dec. 1, 1851, to March 3, 1853. He 
was influential in the church and state. 
His widow, Charlotte Perkins, died at 
South Newmarket, Dec. 3, 1875, aged 
70. She was born in Methuen, Mass. ; 
married in 1833. 

Rev. James G. Smrru “ grew up 
with Methodism in Claremont.” Af- 
ter exercising as an exhorter, he was 
granted a local preacher’s license 
April 8, 1826, at a quarterly meeting 
at Salem, N. H.; was received into 
the N. H. Conference at Lisbon 
in 1826; superannuated in 1847, 
since which time he has resided at 
Plymouth, N. H., and preached con- 
siderably in that town and vicinity. 
He was stationed at Portsmouth in 


1838. He was an excellent singer, 


gifted in prayer, a strong and vigorous 
thinker, and expressed his thoughts 


with considerable force and effective- 
ness. His wife, Polly L. Smith, who 
died at Plymouth, Nov. 26, 1879, was 
born in Royalton, Vt., March 4, 1801, 
and was married in 1828. 

Rev. Dantet INGALLS ROBINSON was 
born in Salem, N. H., Dec. 26, 1809. 
When fifteen years of age, and while 
residing at Dedham, Mass, he united 
with the church, and soon thereafter 
entered Wilbraham Academy, and was 
a diligent student ; taught school dur- 
ing vacations until eighteen years of 
age, when he commenced preaching, 
itinerating mainly on the Concord 
district. He was ordained by Bishop 
Hedding in 1831, when he joined the 
N. H. Conference and was connected 
with it until 1844. He was stationed 
at Great Falls, twice at Haverhill, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth (1839, 1840) 
and Exeter. He located in 1838, for 
one year, during which he lectured 
extensively in New England on the 
subject of slavery, having in the four 
previous years written and lectured on 
the same subject. In 1844 he be- 
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came an evangelist, and assiduously 
labored in that capacity, giving 
prominence to the Second Advent 
doctrine, in which he had become in- 
terested. In 1865 he went to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and was active as a pas- 
tor and also as a teacher to the freed- 
men. He died at Edgefield, Tenn., 
Aug. 15, 1869. Mr. Robinson was a 
very pious man, and an excellent 
preacher ; was successful in his pas- 
torates, and in his mission as an evan- 
gelist. He was well known for his 
ability as a preacher, his activity in 
the anti-slavery cause, and as an ad- 
vocate of total abstinence from 1834 
until his death. Remarkably fluent 
and effective as a speaker—able, logi- 
cal, enthusiastic, and eloquent—he was 
always diligent, laborious, and faith- 
ful. He was bold in denouncing the 
fugitive slave act, and participated 
with very great ability in the public 
discussions of that subject at the 
me-tings held in the Tempce at Ports- 
mouth, about 1851. After the war 
closed his energies were earnestly de- 
voted to the elevation and instruction 
of the freedmen. He was emphat- 
ically a good man, kind and generous 
to all, possessing an ardent tem era- 
ment and a Christian spirit. He faith- 
fully and zealously followed his con- 
victions of duty, and is kindly re- 
membered for his ability, sincerity, and 
goodness. 

Rev. SamueL Ke Ltey, born in Sa- 
lem, N. H., Feb. 1, 1802, was the son 
of Richard Kelley, four generations 
from John Kelley, who immigrated 
from Newbury, Berkshire, England, in 
1635, and settled in Newbury, Mass. 
His mother’s name was Sibbel Fletch- 
er, sixth generation from Robert 
Fletcher, who was from Yorkshire, 
England, and settled in Concord, 
Mass, 1630. Miss Fletcher was the 
daughter of Rev. Samuel Fletcher, a 
fathtul pastor of the Baptist church 
at Salem. She married Richard 
Kelley April 6, 1786, and Samuel 
Kelley is the last surviving child of 
two sons and eight daughters. Mr. 
Kelley worked on the home farm at 
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Salem until his father’s death, which 
occurred when he was fourteen years 
old, and thereafter, until nineteen years 
of age, when he joined the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and entered Atkin- 
son academy with the purpose of 
taking a collegiate and theological 
course, the first at Dartmouth, the lat- 
ter at Andover; but the call for 
preachers became so urgent he was 
advised to leave Atkinson and enter 
the Newmarket Methodist academy, 
where he pursued his literary and 
theological studies until March, 1822, 
when he commenced preaching on 
the Rochester circuit, and was received 
into the N. E. Conference at Bath, 
Maine, with a class of thirty-seven 
persons, in June, 1822. His first ap- 
pointment was to Landaff, N. H.., cir- 
cuit, with two associates—a circuit of 
two hundred and fifty miles, and re- 
quiring a full month to travel the dis- 
tance, and supply all the appoint- 
ments, preaching every day and three 
times on Sunday, and also conducting 
the class meetings. Thence he was 
transferred to Barnard, Vt., with a 
circuit of fifteen towns, extending 
from Connecticut river to the heights 
of the Green mountains. Afterward 
he went to New Hampshire where he 
formed the Sutton circuit, and classed 
with Warner, Wilmot, New London, 
&c. Subsequently he was assigned to 
Lyndon, Vt., Sutton, Deering, and 
Sandwich, N. H., circuits. Afterward 
he was stationed at Gilmanton (where 
a church was built), at Northfield, and 
at Newmarket, when it first became a 
station. In 1830 he went to Concord, 
N. H., being the first Methodist 
preacher stationed there. 
turned in 1831, and the church was 
built during his pastorate. He 
was again appoiated to Concord in 
1854 and 1855. In 1833 he was the 
Conference agent of the Newbury 
seminary ; was stationed at that town 
the two years following; and in 
1836-7 at Montpelier, Vt., the church 
there having been built during that 
period. Afterward he was stationed 
at Danville, Vt., at Nashua, N. H., 


He was re-- 
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at Newmarket again in 1843-4, then 
at Great Falls, at Dover, and, in 1848, 
at Manchester, where he was active 
in re-purchasing the Elm street M. E. 
church, raising $6,500. Afterward he 
was appointed to Lawrence and Bris- 
tol. In 1841-2 and 1849-50 he was 
the pastor of the State street M. E. 
church in Portsmouth, where he was 
greatly beloved and appreciated by 
its members and the community. He 
subsequently joined the New England 
Conference and was missionary at 
large at Charlestown, Mass., for up- 
ward of two years. He then entered 
the regular work and was stationed at 
Worcester, Newburyport, Waltham, 
Lynn, Worcester again, Boston, and 
Quincy Point. In 1871 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain of the ‘ National 
Sailors’ Home,” at Quincy, and in 
1883 retains the position, laboring as 
of yore with unabated fidelity. He 
has always been remarkably active, 
industrious, and vigorous. Beloved 
as a father in Israel, he has commend- 
ed himself to the love and affection 
of the church by his zeal in faithful 
services and his labors of love, in 
preaching the word, forming new and 
strengthening weak societies, and in 
erecting churches. He has always 
been indefatigable in pastoral visita- 
tions, and in all kind offices to the 
sick, afflicted, and dying, officiating 
at the bridal altar, at funerals, and on 
other occasions. He has also been 
active as chaplain in his many con- 
nections with temperance, Masonic, 
and other organizations. His motto 
** Labor here, and rest hereafter,” has 
been fully exemplified in his life. He 
has served as trustee of Nashua acad- 
emy, and also the N. H. Conference 
Seminary, at Northfield, and agent of 
the Conference Seminary, at Newbury. 
In 1836 and 1844 he was a dele- 
gate from New Hampshire to the 
General Conference, and in 1840 a 
reserve delegate. He was the first 
chaplain of the N. H. state prison, 
serving two years; was appointed 
chaplain of the N. H. legislature four 
sessions, and of the Vermont legisla- 
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ture one year. He is now eighty-one 
years of age, and in October last 
commenced a three years’ course of 
study in the “‘ Chatauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle,” of the class of 1884, 
under the direction of Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Vincent, being a course of daily read- 
ings in “ History, Art, Science, and 
Literature.” ‘“ Father Kelley” has 
another sentiment which governs him, 
and to which he closely adheres: “I 
expect to pass through this world but 
once. If, therefore, there be any 
kindness I can show, or any good 
thing I can do, to any fellow human 
being, let me do it now. Let me not 
defer or neglect it.” His first wife, 
Mary Ann Sherburne, youngest daugh- 
ter of John Sherburne, of Concord, 
N. H., to whom he was married May, 
1827, died at Newmarket in 1828. 
His second wife, Emeline, daughter 
of Abednego Robinson, Esq., of 
Portsmouth, was married in 1830, and 
died at Lynn in 1864, having faith- 
fully and lovingly shared with her 
husband the toils and sacrifices of an 
itinerant life of thirty-four years. 
Father Kelley is now residing with his 
son Samuel, who is elocutionis: in the 
New England Conservatory, with Dr. 
Eben Tourjee, Boston. His other 
children have passed over the river, 
and he is left almost alone; but he 
clings close to the Comforter, and 
labors with customary zeal in the 
cause he early espoused and has long 
served with unabated fidelity and ear- 
nestness. 

Rev. Jacop Srevens was born at 
Epping, N. H., in 1809; joined the 
N. H. Conference in 1835, and died 
at Epping, March, 1869. He “wasa 
- preacher of good abilities and of un- 
common excellence in the Sunday 
school department.” He filled his 
appointments most acceptably, and 
was successful in the ministry. On 
account of ill health he relinquished 
the regular pastorate and sustained a 
superannuated relation for a few years, 
during which he engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits at Newburyport. In 1868 
he was made effective and stationed 


at Fremont, but died the following 
year, after a faithful service of thirty- 
four years. 

Rev. Wituiam D. Cass, who was 
born at Bradford, Vermont, April 2, 
1797, joined the N. E. Conference in 
1827; was a member of the General 
Conference in 1844; was financial 
agent of the N. H. Conference Sem- 
inary, of which he was also for many 
years trustee, residing where the insti- 
tution was located, and devoting much 
time to promoting its interests. He 
was presiding elder for eleven years, 
and preached his last sermon Oct. 6, 
1866, on the Centennary of American 
Methodism. He died at Sanbornton 
Bridge, now Tilton, N. H., May 7, 
1867. He was for forty years an able, 
fearless, and indefatigable preacher, 
leaving a good record. His widow, 
Betsey C. Cass, to whom he was mar- 
ried in 1832, attained the age of sev- 
enty-five years, and died May 3, 1882, 
at Tilton, N. H., only a few miles dis- 
tant from where she was born, at 
“ Father and Mother Knowles’s” house 
in Northfield, which was the cradle of 
Methodism in that town. Rev. Caleb 
Dustin preached in 1807 at their house 
on Bay Hill. Rev. Martin Ruter vis- 
ited Northfield the same year and or- 
ganized the first Methodist church at 
their home. 

Rev. EuisHa ADAMS, D. D., was 
born in Williamston, Vt., July 29, 
1815, and died at his residence in 
Concord, N. H., August 15, 1880, 
aged sixty-five. He was a student at 
Newbury seminary, and three years 
at Norwich university. He was mar- 
ried June 21, 1838, and June 13, 
1870. Having been licensed to 
preach in 1835, he joined, the next 
year, the N. H. and Vermont Confer- 
ence. As presiding elder he was as- 
signed to all the districts in New 
Hampshire, and in that capacity served 
eleven years; at stations eighteen 
years. He was financial and general 
agent of the N. H. Conference Sem- 
inary for three years. For the last 
twelve years of his life he sought 
“ lighter work in more retired fields ” 
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of labor ; and his request was granted. 
He had charge of the erection of two 
Conference seminaries, one at North- 
field (built in 1856 and destroyed by 
fire in 1862), and the present build- 
ings at Tiiton, and was actively inter- 
ested in the Prisoners’ Aid Association, 
Temperance Alliance, and Freedman’s 
Aid Society. He was cool and dis- 
creet, an excellent and safe counsel- 
or, an able preacher, and an efficient 
presiding elder. Honored and trusted 
he became influential in the church, 
and filled with credit the best appoint- 
ments in the state, and was a member 
of the General Conferences of 1848, 
1852, and 1864. 

Rev. OsMon OLEANDER BAKER, D.D., 
born in Marlow, N. H., July 20, 1812, 
died at Concord, N. H., Dec. 20, 
1871, aged fifty-nine. He was edu- 
cated at Wilbraham academy and 
Wesleyan university. He was the 
principal of Newbury seminary, and 
professor of the Biblical Institute at 
Concord. He was licensed as an ex- 
horter when seventeen years of age ; 
was presiding elder of Dover district 
in 1846, and elected bishop by the 
General Conference held in Boston in 
1852. His book on the Discipline is 
regarded as authority. ‘In his gen- 
eral character he was distinguished 
for regularity and symmetry. His 
temperament was even and quiet ; he 
was possessed of sound judgment and 
a retentive memory, and combined 
calmness with firm religious convic- 
tions. As a teacher he was assiduous, 
as a preacher he was persuasive in 
manner, chaste in style, and often- 
times his administrations were attend- 
ed with divine power. As a bishop 
he was impartial and judicious and his 
administration was marked by a clear 
understanding of the constitution and 
laws of the church.” 

Rev. Dante, M. Rocers was sta- 
tioned at Portsmouth in 1846-7; 
transferred to the Erie Conference ; 
subsequently, in 1872, to the Provi- 
dence Conference. He sustained an 
effective relation until 1882, and is 
now classed as superannuated. 
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Rev. Evrau Scorr was born in 
Greensboro’ Vt., Dec. 11, 1805, joined 
the New England Conference in June, 
1825 ; was presiding elder, Concord 
district, in 1845-6, and Dover district, 
in 1847-8; was a delegate to the 
General Conference in 1836, 1840, 
1844, and 1852. He _ successfully 
filled several pastorates with ability, 
and was a faithful and useful presiding 
elder. He has sustained a superan 
nuated relation to the Conference 
since 1875, but preaches frequently, 
and is otherwise active in promoting 
the interest of the church. He isa 
most estimable man, well preserved 
and wonderfully vigorous of his age. 
Possessing a well-balanced mind, he has 
always been regarded as a wise and 
prudent counselor, and highly es- 
teemed for his ability, integrity, and 
Christian character. At the Confer- 
ence of 1882 he resigned the office 
of treasurer of the “Conference 
trustees,”” whose funds he had judi- 
ciously guarded for upward of twenty- 
five years, and by his fidelity to the 
trust had commended himself to the 
confidence of his ministerial associ- 
ates. The late Jonathan Barker, of 
Portsmouth, by will bequeathed to the 
church at home, and the connectional 
charities of the church at large, the 
most of the property his provident 
care had accumulated. The N. H. 
Conference was the residuary lega- 
tee, and Mr. Scott, as its treasurer, 
met me at Portsmouth and closed the 
estate, of which I was one of the ex- 
ecutors. Being detained until after 
the departure of the cars, he walked 
to his home in Hampton, a distance 
of twelve miles, without fatigue, al- 
though upward of seventy years of 
age. He resides in that town at the 
present time. 

Rev. James THuRsTON was born 
at Buxton, Maine, March 12, 1816; 
joined the Maine Conference in July 
1838; was transferred to the N. H. 
Conference in 1848, and stationed at 
Portsmouth. He successfully and 
ably filled several pastorates, and has 
been presiding elder of Dover district 
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in 1855-8 ; of Claremont district in 
1863-5 ; and delegate to the General 
Conference in 1856 and 1864. He 
now sustains a supernumerary relation, 
residing at Dover—a useful and be- 
loved member of the Conference, an 
excellent preacher, a Christian gentle- 
man, and highly esteemed in the com- 
munity. 

RicHarp Sutton Rust, D. D., LL. D., 
was born in Ipswich, Mass., Sept. 12, 
1815; graduated at Wesleyan uni- 
versity in 1841, and joined the N. E. 
Conference in 1844. He served as 
principal of the N. H. Conference 
Seminary and Female College, and 
as state commissioner of public schools 
in New Hampshire. After filling ap- 
pointments at Portsmouth, Manches- 
ter, Great Falls, Lawrence, and othcr 
important stations, he was transferred 
to the Cincinnati Conference; was 
president of Wilberforce university at 
Zenia, Ohio, and also of Wesleyan 
Female College, Cincinnati, and has 
acted as a delegate to the General 
Conference. He has been the cor- 
responding secretary of the Freed- 
man’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal church by appointment of 
the General Conference, and has had 
the supervision and management of 
that very important institution of the 
church. He is distinguished as an 
able and eloquent preacher, a faithful 
pastor, a superior educator, a vigorous 
and finished writer. Active, untiring, 
and eminently successful, he has most 
creditably filled every position the 
partiality of his brethren and the 
authorities of the church have assign- 
edto him. His home is at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, but he travels extensively 
in promoting the educational interests 
of the Freedmen in the South. 

Rev. JAMES PIKE, D. D., was born 
in Salisbury, Mass., Nov. 10, 1818; 
was educated at Wesleyan university ; 
joined the N. H. Conference in 1841. 
He has successfully filled the most 
important stations in the Conference 
and has been assigned to each of the 
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districts in the state where his services 
as presiding elder have been greatly 
appreciated. He was an _ influential 
delegate to the General Conference 
of 1860, 1864, 1868, and 1872; has 
been a member of the Conference 
Committee on the Book Concern, and 
trustee of the Conference Seminary at 
Tilton, to which he has rendered in- 
valuable service. He was a member 
of the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth 
congresses, serving from 1856 to 1859. 
During the late war he served as colonel 
of the sixteenth N. H. regiment of 
volunteers, having been commissioned 
in October, 1862, and served with it 
during its term of enlistment, being 
assigned to Banks’s expedition. He 
suffered greatly from malaria and ex- 
posure in Southern swamps in the 
vicinity of New Orleans, Port Hud- 
son and elsewhere. He was the re- 
publican candidate for governor of 
New Hampshire in 1871. He mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Rev. John 
Brodhead, and is now stationed at 
Brtstol N. H., is widely and favorably 
known throughout the church, and 
greatly beloved wherever known. He 
was stationed at Portsmouth in 1865-6, 
and was presiding elder of Dover dis- 
trict in 1853-4 and in 1867-70. 

Rev. Justin SPAULDING, who was 
pastor of the Portsmouth churth in 
1853 and 1854, was born in More- 
town, Vt., in 1802; died in his native 
town in 1865. He joined the N. E. 
Conference in 1823, and was four years 
at Rio Janerio, having been selected, 
in 1836, as missionary to Brazil, where 
he labored faithfully as superintendent 
of the mission until 1841, when he 
returned home and was transferred to 
the N. H. Conference. He served as 
presiding elder, and filled several im- 
portant appointments as minister, and 
was once a member of the General 
Conference. “He was an accom- 
plished Christian gentleman, a good 
scholar, and an able minister.’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


























